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FEBRIAHY,  1931 


DR.  RICARDO  J.  ALFARO,  PRESIDENT 
OF  PANAMA 


OK.  Kicardo  J.  Alfaro,  since  1922  the  distinguished  and  highly 
esteemed  Minister  of  Panama  in  Washington  and  member  of 
tike  (loverning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  left  the  United 
States  early  in  January  to  assume  the  Presidency  of  his  country,  the 
Supieme  Court  having  named  him  on  January  2,  1931,  to  succeed 
President  Florencio  H.  Arosemena.  Doctor  Alfaro  was  thus  the 
second  member  of  the  (loverning  Board  within  si.x  months  to  become 
the  Chief  E.xecutive  of  his  nation,  since  Dr.  Enrique  Olaya  was 
inaugurated  President  of  (’olomhia  on  August  7  of  last  year.  Doctor 
Alfaro  took  office  on  January  16,  in  the  presence  of  (lovernment 
officials,  diplomats,  and  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  (loverning  Board  on  January  7,  1931,  the  vice 
chairman.  His  Excellency  Dr.  S.  (lurgel  do  Amaral,  Ambassador  of 
lirazil,  presiding  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  spoke  as  follows: 

The  Miiii.ster  of  Paiiuiiiu  had  exinuded  to  meet  with  us  here  to-day  for  the  last 
time  Ijefore  goiiiK  to  Ids  eoimtry  to  occupy  the  high  position  to  which  he  has  been 
called  by  the  iH*ople  of  Panama.  The  fact  that  he  had  to  hasten  his  departure 
deprives  us  of  the  pleasure  of  his  company  and  he  begs  all  his  honorable  colleagues 
on  the  bkkard  tt)  excu.se  his  alksence. 

1  am  sure  that  1  interpret  faithfully  the  sentiments  of  all  the  members  of  the 
(■ovenung  Board  when  1  express  our  satisfaction  at  seeing  that  a  man  of  his  wtkrth 
litus  Ikhmi  distinguished  by  so  high  an  honor  from  his  country.  To  this  feeling  of 
satisfaction  for  the  distinction  that  the  minister  has  received  is  joined  a  feeling 
of  regret  at  his  withdrawal  from  this  board,  where  his  collaboration  has  l)een  so 
useful  to  tuir  lalukrs  and  has  contributed  ou  broad  lines  tt)  the  development  of  the 
cause  of  Pan  .Americanism.  Doctor  .\lfar»>  has  always  given  evidence  of  great 
intellectual  endowments  and  lil>eral  education.  He  is  an  eminent  jurist,  a  man 
of  retlection,  distinguished  fttr  the  beauty  of  his  ideas  and  literary  .style.  For  all 
these  qualities  he  has  always  merited  our  admiration,  and  our  cordial  friendship 
for  his  (pialities  as  a  iH'rfect  gentleman. 


no 
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I  move  tliat  llic  Director  General  lx?  authorized  to  transmit  to  His  Excellency 
Doctor  Alfaro,  the  Minister  of  Panama,  the  sentiments  which  I  have  just  expressed 
ill  the  name  of  the  Governing  Board. 

The  motion  of  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  seconded  by  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  Mexico,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Doctor  Alfaro,  who  was  vice  chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  in 
1927-28,  took  an  active  i)art  in  the  board’s  work  during  his  entire 
membership,  serving  on  numerous  committees,  in  which  his  able  co¬ 
operation  was  highly  valued. 

In  many  of  the  important  Pan  American  congresses  of  recent  years 
Doctor  Alfaro  represented  his  country  and  played  a  leading  role;  in 
fact,  few  other  diplomats  have  had  as  extensive  a  participation  in 
constructive  Pan  Americanism.  Chairman  of  the  delegation  of  Pan¬ 
ama  to  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  held 
in  Habana  in  1928,  he  was  not  only  rapporteur  of  the  committee  on 
public  international  law  for  the  topic  Pacific  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes,  but  also  vice  chairman  of  the  committee  on  intellectual 
cooperation. 

Other  gatherings  to  which  Doctor  Alfaro,  as  head  of  the  delega¬ 
tion  of  his  country,  brought  the  contribution  of  his  interest,  good 
will,  and  signal  ability  include  the  Second  Pan  American  Red  Cross 
Conference  (1926),  the  Third  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference 
(1927),  the  International  Conference  of  American  States  on  Concilia¬ 
tion  and  Arbitration  (December  10,  1928 — January  5,  1929),  the  Pan 
American  Trade-Mark  Conference  (1929),  and  the  meeting  of  the 
Pan  American  Commission  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formal¬ 
ities  (1929).  He  was  also  delegate  of  Panama  to  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Commerical  Aviation  (1927)  and  to  the  International 
Radio  Congress  (1927). 

In  the  course  of  his  brilliant  public  career.  Doctor  Alfaro  has  also 
rendered  valuable  service  to  his  country  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  revision  of  judicial  oi^anization  and  procedure,  judge 
of  the  mixed  claims  commission  created  by  the  Panama  Canal 
treaty,  and  as  Secretary  of  Government  and  Justice,  the  ranking 
position  in  the  Cabinet.  During  part  of  the  four  years  spent  in 
the  last-named  post.  Doctor  Alfaro  also  held  the  portfolio  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  a  department  in  which  he  had  earlier  been  first  a  chief  of 
bureau  and  later  undersecretary. 

Although  busy  with  his  law  practice  during  the  years  1910  to 
1918,  Doctor  Alfaro  nevertheless  showed  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  education  by  occupying  for  seven  years  the  chair  of  history  in  the 
Insituto  Nacional.  In  1917  he  become  professor  of  civil  law  in 
the  National  Law  School,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 
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His  erudition  is  recognized  by  his  membership  in  the  Academies 
of  History  of  Spain  and  Panama;  the  Academy  of  American  History, 
of  Buenos  Aires;  the  Academy  of  Political  Science  of  New  York; 
and  the  American  Society  of  International  Law. 

Among  valuable  publications  by  Doctor  Alfaro  may  he  mentioned 
the  Li/e  of  General  Tomds  Ilerrdn;  Boundaries  between  Panama  and 
Costa  Rica;  Panaman  Judicial  Code;  Divorce;  Trusteeship;  Bolivar, 
and  other  historical  monographs. 

No  one  who  read  in  the  December,  1930,  issue  of  the  Bulletin, 
which  was  devoted  to  commemoration  of  the  Bolivar  centenary, 
Doctor  Alfaro’s  poignant  description  of  The  iMst  Days  of  the  Liber¬ 
ator  will  foi^et  his  beautiful  and  majestic  picture  of  that  hero,  “great 
in  thought,  great  in  action  ....  great  in  suffering,  in  abandon¬ 
ment  and  death.’’  Dr.  Alfaro’s  powers  as  historian  and  author  have 
perhaps  never  been  more  fully  displayed  than  in  this  masterly  essay. 


STENIO  VINCENT,  HAITI’S  NEW  PRESIDENT 


ON  November  18,  1930,  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-seventh 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Vertiere,  the  National  Assembly  of 
Haiti  met  in  special  session  to  elect  a  new  President  of  the  Republic 
for  the  term  1930  to  1936.  On  the  fourth  ballot  Senator  Stenio 
Vincent  was  elected  hy  a  large  majority,  and  on  the  same  day  took 
the  oath  of  office. 

The  distinguished  jurist  and  statesman  who  will  direct  the  affairs 
of  Haiti  for  the  next  six  years  was  born  in  Port  au  Prince,  February 
22,  1874.  He  was  educated  at  the  Lyc4e  “Petion”  in  Haiti,  and 
at  I’Ecole  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politicpies,  I’Ecole  des  Hautes 
Etudes,  and  I’Ecole  des  Chartes,  in  Paris.  M.  Vincent  started  life  as 
a  journalist,  a  field  in  which  his  able  pen  early  won  him  distinc¬ 
tion.  He  founded  the  well  known  daily  Haiti  Journal,  a  newspaper 
devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country. 

Early  in  public  life  he  held  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  board 
of  school  inspectors  of  Port  au  Prince,  followed  shortly  by  that  of 
secretary-editor  of  the  national  Senate.  Among  other  public  posts 
filled  by  M.  Vincent  with  credit  and  distinction  are  the  following: 
Secretary  of  the  Legation  of  Haiti  in  Paris  and  in  Berlin;  Chief  of 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction;  magistrate  of  Port 
au  Prince;  Charge  d ’Affaires  of  Haiti  at  The  Hague;  member  of  the 
Haitian  Commission  to  the  Universal  Exposition  of  Brussels  in  1910; 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Public  Works;  President  of  the  national 
Senate,  1917;  director  of  the  Commercial  School,  founded  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Port  au  Prince;  and  professor  in  the 
national  School  of  Law.  The  zeal,  conscientiousness,  and  ability 
displayed  in  the  fulfdlment  of  these  functions  made  him  the  out¬ 
standing  candidate  for  the  Haitian  Chief  Magistracy,  and  augur  for 
his  country  a  sound  and  disinterested  administration. 
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ST.VTl'K  OK  IIKNKY  CLAY  IN'  CAKAC'AS,  VKNKZt’KI.A 

Thb  nionuiiu-nt,  the  cift  of  the  I'nite*!  States  to  the  (iovemment  hikI  |H>o|ile  of  Venezuela,  was  unveiled 
and  formally  presented  December  U,  1U3U. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  STATUE 
OF  HENRY  CLAY  TO  VENEZUELA 

By  Hon.  Maukick  H.  Thatchkr 

Representative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  Kentucky  and  Member  of 
the  Si)ecial  Commission  Appointed  to  Make  the  Presentation 

The  followinfr  is  a  recital  of  the  f;eneral  facts  touching  the  pres¬ 
entation,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
the  United  States  of  Venezuela,  of  a  statue  of  Henry  Clay;  and  there 
are  included  herewith  the  formal  addresses  delivered  in  connection 
with  the  functions  involved.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  a  perusal  of 
the  whole  the  readers  of  the  Bullktin  may  come  to  have  a  fair  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subject. 

FRIENDSHIP  BETWEEN  VENEZUELA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  friendship  which  the  people  of  Venezuela  and  those  of  the 
United  States  have  entertained  for  each  other  has  been  of  a  long,  un¬ 
broken,  and  most  cordial  character.  It  began  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  when  Simon  Bolivar,  a  native  of  Caracas  and  Venezuela, 
against  overwhelming  odds,  was  waging  war  in  behalf  of  Latin 
American  indejiendence,  and  Henry  Clay,  the  great  commoner,  in¬ 
spired  by  the  patriotic  deeds  of  El  Liberlndor  and  his  compatriots, 
became  the  outstanding  and  all-powerful  North  American  advocate 
and  champion  of  that  cause.  Rooted  in  a  heroic  past,  this  friendship 
has  grown  and  strengthened  with  the  yeai-s,  and  to-day  may  be 
deemed  both  traditional  and  historic. 

Thus  Bolivar  and  Clay,  both  “universal”  men,  came  to  bo  friends; 
and  the  marvelously  eloquent  appeals  made  by  the  latter  in  behalf 
of  the  freedom  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  gave  to  the  former 
and  his  comrades  in  arms  an  even  greater  courage  and  zeal  for  their 
immortal  tasks.  No  wonder  that  in  Venezuela,  as,  indeed,  through¬ 
out  all  of  Latin  America,  the  memory  of  Henrv'  Clay  is  held  in  deepest 
love  and  reverence! 

STATUES  OF  WASHINGTON,  BOLIvAR,  AND  CLAY 

It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  should 
have  erected  in  the  capital  of  that  country  a  statue  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington;  and  that  later,  in  1921,  it  should  have  presented  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  thereby  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Bolivar,  the  work  of  Sallie  James  Farnham. 


C’ourtcffy  of  Hon.  Mauriro  II.  l*halch<T 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ('OMMISSIOX  TO  VENEZUELA  AND  AIDES 

Left  to  right:  Mr.  Itobcrt  J.  I’hilli|:s,  SwTotary  of  the  ('omniis.sion;  Col.  Khinton  Winship.  Military 
Aide;  lion,  tieorge  T.  Summerlin,  .Minister  In  Venezuela  and  Commissioner;  Hon.  James  It.  Shellielil, 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  with  rank  of  .Vmhassadnr  Extraordinary  ami  I’lenipotenliary;  Hon. 
Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  Commissioner;  and  Capl.  Lamar  K.  Leahy,  Naval  .Vide. 

work  of  American  artist.s,  was,  on  the  9th  of  Doceinhor  last,  in  Caracas, 
formally  presented  to  the  Republic  of  Venezuela. 

THE  SPECIAL  COMMISSION' 

The  three  United  States  commissioners  appointed  by  President 
Hoover,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  were  Hon.  James  R.  Sheffield,  of 
Xew  York,  chairman,  with  the  rank  of  ambassador;  Hon.  Geortie  T. 
Summerlin,  United  States  Minister  to  Venezuela  (who  liad  preceded  us 
to  Caracas);  and  the  writer.  Commissioners  Sheflield  and  Thatcher, 
accompanied  by  their  wives  and  the  duly  designated  aides  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  made  the  trip  on  the  new  United  States  vrm^or  Northampton. 
President  Hoover  and  St'cretary  Stimson  deemed  this  «i:ood-will  mission 
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The  last-named  monument,  which  stands  in  Central  Park,  is  a  noble 
piece  of  art. 

Hence,  in  turn,  it  was  also  but  natural  and  most  fittinjr,  withal, 
that  the  United  States  of  America  should  desire  to  provide  some 
visible  token  of  its  appreciation  of  Venezuelan  jrood  will,  some  physi¬ 
cal  evidence  commemorative  of  the  long-enduring;  friendship  between 
the  two  nations.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  enacted  the  necessary  legislation,  and  made  the  neees- 
sarv  appropriation,  by  means  of  which  a  statute  of  Henry  Clay,  the 
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of  such  importance  as  to  arranp:c,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Xavy 
Department,  for  the  use  of  the  Northampton  for  the  indicated  purpose. 

In  passing,  it  seems  hut  fair  to  state  that  the  ladies  of  the  party,  as 
unofiicial  “aides,”  were  able,  because  of  the  many  social  contacts 
arising,  to  render  substantial  service  and  materially  to  contribute 
to  the  success  of  the  mission. 

The  voyage  to  and  from  Venezuela  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  The 
members  of  our  ])arty  were  deeply  indebted  to  Capt.  Walter  N. 
Vermm,  the  cai)ahle  commanding  ofheer  of  the  Northampton,  and  to 


<*ourtMiy  of  Pr.  Pedro  Mmntit‘1  Armym 

THE  eUESlOKNT  AM)  ('AIUNET  OF  VENEZUELA  AT  UNVEILINO  CEREMONY 


KiKht  toU‘fl:  llis  Exct'llonry  Dr.  Juan  Raiitista  PiVer.,  Pn'sident  of  Vononiola;  Dr.  Ruhfn  OonzSlez,  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Interior;  Dr.  P.  Itriago  Chactn,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations;  Oen.  Rafael  Maria  Velaseo 
H..  Minister  of  Finance  and  IMihlic  Criniit  until  recently,  when  he  was.made  Oovernor  of  the  Federal 
District;  Dr.  Ouinersin<lo  Tom's,  Minister  of  Promotion;  Dr.  Ftxlerico  Alvarez  Feo,  Minister  of  Public 
Works. 

his  oflicial  staff  and  the  crew  for  their  unfailing  courtesy  and  constant 
efforts  to  jjrovide  for  our  comfort  and  jjleasure. 

In  the  (’aracas  address  of  the  writer,  hereinafter  set  forth,  a  more 
complete  statement  touching  the  personnel  of  the  commission  and  its 
staff  will  he  found.  A  statement  of  the  legislation  authorizing  the 
presentation  of  the  statue  under  discussion  and  certain  historical  data 
are  also  to  he  noted  therein. 

We  left  New  York  on  tlie  afternoon  of  December  2  and  returned 
there  on  the  forenoon  of  December  18,  having  spent  five  days  in  Vene¬ 
zuela.  We  arrived  at  La  Guaira,  the  port  of  Caracas,  on  the  morning 
of  December  S.  There  we  were  met  by  a  reception  committee,  com- 
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])Osed  of  Venezuelan  officials  and  others,  and  were  conveyed  thence,  in 
automobiles,  up  and  over  the  mafrnificent  mountain  roadway  extend¬ 
ing  from  La  Guaira  to  the  Venezuelan  capital.  The  members  of  our 
party  were  domiciled,  as  “hosts  to  ourselves”  and  as  guests  of  the 
President  of  Venezuela,  in  the  lovely  residence  or  villa  known  as 
Quinta  Bella  Vixta,  located  on  the  mountain  side  overlooking 
(’aracas.  Here  we  maintained  our  headipiarters,  and  made  our 
lioine. 


HOSPITALITY  ACCORDED — CEREMONIES  AND  FUNCTIONS 

Four  days  we  spent  in  Caracas  in  fulfilling  our  mission  and  in 
participating  in  the  many  delightful  functions  arranged  for  our  party. 
There  were  assigned  by  the  Venezuelan  Government,  as  aides  to  our 
commission,  representatives  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Automobiles  were  regularly  provided  for  our  use,  and  every¬ 
thing  possible  was  done  to  insure  our  comfort  and  pleasure.  In  fact, 
we  were  literally  overwhelmed  by  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
courtesies  accorded  us  by  the  officials  and  people  of  Venezuela.  We 
are  sure  that  a  more  charming  hospitality  can  not  anywhere  be  found 
than  in  that  beautiful  country.  It  was  our  very  great  pleasure  to 
meet  there  some  of  the  most  cultured  and  delightful  people  ever  to  he 
encountered.  And  in  this  category  must  he  included  the  members  of 
the  American  colony  in  Caracas;  that  is  to  say,  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States  who  for  reasons  of  pleasure  or  business  are  residing 
there. 

We  were  kept  very  busy  during  the  entire  stay  in  Venezuela  in  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  ceremonials  and  functions  involved  in  the  discharge  of 
our  mission.  Formal  luncheons,  dinners,  receptions,  calls  made  and 
calls  returned,  unveiling  and  presentation  e.xercises,  the  placing  of 
wreaths  on  the  statues  of  liolfvar  and  Sucre  by  our  commission,  and 
on  the  statue  of  Washington  hy  Venezuelan  officials,  visits  to  the 
Pantheon  (where  rest  the  remains  of  BoHvar  and  other  early  heroes), 
to  Casa  BoUvar,  and  other  places  of  interest,  were  matters  that 
engaged  us. 

THE  .STATUE  AND  ITS  UNVEILINO  AND  PRESENTATION 

On  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday,  December  9,  in  the  jiresence  of  a  large 
concourse  of  people,  the  formal  unveiling  of  the  statue  and  its  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  Repulilic  of  Venezuela  took  place  in  the  lovely  plaza 
in  the  heart  of  Caracas,  named  in  honor  of  Henry  Clay.  Among  those 
present  and  participating  in  the  exercises  were  His  E.xcellency,  Senor 
Dr.  J.  B.  Perez,  President  of  Venezuela,  and  memhers  of  his  Cabinet, 
with  other  Venezuelan  officials,  national  and  local;  the  memhers  of  the 
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(liploinatic  corps;  the  members  of  oor  commission,  the  accompanying: 
aides  and  others  of  our  party,  together  with  the  officei*s  of  the  North¬ 
ampton.  The  day  was  ideal — filled  with  glorious  sunlight  and  the 
springtime  warmth  of  Caracas.  The  costumes  and  uniforms  of  the 
Venezuelan  and  American  aides  and  other  officers  gave  added  color 
and  brilliance  to  the  scene.  The  national  anthems  of  Venezuela  and 
the  United  States  were  played  by  a  Venezuelan  hand.  The  day 
marked  the  one  hundred  and  si.xth  anniversary  of  the  great  battle  of 
Ayacucho,  which  signalized  the.  final  overthrow  of  S|)anish  dominion 
in  South  America.  The  date  was,  therefore,  propitious;  the  event, 
happy  and  historic. 

F'irst  came  the  formal  unveiling  of  the  statue,  performed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Perez.  Thereupon,  the  chairman  of  the  commission.  Ambassador 
Sheffield,  delivered  the  address  of  presentation.  To  this,  response  was 
made  by  the  Venezuelan  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  P.  Itriago 
Chaefn.  Then  a  more  extended  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Jose 
Santiago  Rodriguez,  who  had  been  designated  by  the  Venezuelan 
Government  as  orator  of  the  day. 

These  addresses  are  hereinafter  included. 

The  statue,  which  is  of  bronze,  is  somewhat  more  than  life  size,  and 
depicts  Mr.  Clay  in  speaking  posture.  The  pedestal  is  inscribed  in 
English  and  Spanish.  The  English  inscription  reads  thus; 

Henry  Clay;  1777-1S52;  apostle  of  fraternity  anioiit;  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  .\inerica,  and  valiant  defender  of  their  indei)endence. 

To  the  llnited  States  of  Venezuela  the  United  States  of  .\ineriea 
ftives  this  statue  of  its  illustrious  statesman,  S|)eaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Senator,  and  Secretary  of  State. 

In  the  container  placed  in  the  monument  there  was  deposited, 
among  other  things,  an  original  document  or  statement  prepared  and 
signed  by  the  United  States  commissioners,  of  the  tenor  following: 

Caracas,  D(ceniber  .9,  1930. 

On  this  anniversary  date  of  the  Battle  of  .Vyacuclu),  which  finally  and  forever 
determined  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  .America,  we,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  Government  and  |K‘oi)le  of  the  United  States  of  .America, 
duly  chosen  for  the  purpose,  formally  present,  in  their  name,  to  the  Government 
and  |)eople  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  this  statue  of  Henry  CMay,  the  great 
North  .American,  whose  courage,  zeal,  elociuenee,  and  statesmanshi|>  .so  effectively 
aided  the  independence  cause. 

It  is  the  earnest  ho|)e  and  prayer  of  the  i)eople  of  our  Republic  that  this  statue 
^  shall  here  stand  as  a  iK'rix'tual  token  and  witness  of  the  good  will,  atfection,  and 

esteem  which  they  Ix'ur,  and  have  ever  borne,  for  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela. 

.Iames  R.  Sheffield,  Chairman, 
George  T.  Scmmerlix, 

Maurice  H.  Thatcher, 

Commisgioners  of  the  United  Stales  of  Aimriea. 

f. 
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A  SECTION' 

A  imnoramic  vk-w  of  the  beautiful 


PKESEXTATION  OF  GAVEL 

The  writer  carried  with  him  to  Caracas  a  iiandsome  };avel,  the  head 
of  which  was  made  from  the  timber  of  an  ash  tree  that  grew  at 
Ashland,  the  historic  home  of  Henry  Clay  near  I^xin«:ton,  Ky.  It 
appears  that  this  tree  was  one  of  those  under  which  Mr.  Clay  was 
accustomed  to  meditate  on  (piestions  of  national  and  international 
concern,  and  it  is  believed  that  some  of  his  great  speeches  on  the 
subject  of  Latin  American  independence  were,  in  large  measure, 
thought  out  and  formulated  beneath  this  and  the  other  fine  trees 
that  distinguished  Ashland  in  the  da3’s  of  old. 

This  gavel  it  was  the  writer’s  pleasure  to  jiresent  to  Casa  Bolivar, 
the  home  of  the  great  Liberator,  in  Caracas.  There  it  will  be  pre¬ 
served  and  cherished,  together  with  manv'  highly  prized  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  great  South  American  whose  heroic  and  successful 
efforts  for  the  independence  of  his  continent  won  the  love  and  esteem 
of  Mr.  Clay. 


RECEPTION  AT  THE  VENEZUELAN  CLUB — PAN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 

BANQUET 

.\n  outstanding  feature  of  the  entertainment  accorded  us  in  C’aracas 
was  the  reception  given  in  our  honor,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  at  the  Venezuelan  Club  on  Tuesday' 
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evening,  DocoTuber  9.  This  was  a  very  elaborate  affair,  and  was 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  people.  We  were  thus  given  enlarged 
opportunity  to  meet  many  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
social,  political,  and  official  circles  of  Caracas  and  the  Republic. 

Of  similar  character  was  the  banquet  given  in  further  honor  of  our 
party,  at  the  Caracas  Country  Club  on  Wednesday  evening,  December 
10,  by  the  Pan  American  Society  of  Venezuela.  There  were  in 
attendance  at  this  function,  in  addition  to  the  members  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps  and  many  prominent  government  officials,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Venezuelans,  together  with  a  considerable  contingent  of  North 
Americans.  On  this  occasion  the  writer  was  privileged  to  deliver 
the  principal  address,  reference  to  which  has  already  been  made. 

.MAllACAV — PUERTO  CABELLO— HOMEWARD  BOUND 

Our  fifth  and  last  day  in  Venezuela  was  Friday,  December  12. 
There  had  been  arranged  for  our  party  an  automobile  drive  to 
Maracay,  about  (iO  miles  distant  from  Caracas  over  the  mountains, 
luncheon  at  Maracay,  and  an  afternoon  drive  of  similar  distance  from 
I  that  city  to  Puerto  Cabello  on  the  Caribbean,  westward  from  La 

(luaira.  At  Puerto  Cabello  we  were  scheduled  to  embark  at  the 
close  of  the  day  f)n  the  Xorthampton  for  our  return  voyage. 

.‘11— lUill.  2 - 2 
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This  delifrhtfiil  itinerary  was  carried  out.  Accompanied  by 
Venezuelan  officials  and  others,  we  traversed  the  beautiful  paved 
highway  leadiii};  from  Caracas,  over  the  intervenin"  mountains,  to 
Maraeay,  which  lies  in  the  lowlands.  The  mountain  scenery  thus 
encountered,  as  well  as  that  which  we  saw  on  the  afternoon  ride  to 
Puerto  Cabello,  is  of  superb  character.  We  were  thus  enabled  to 
see  a  most  rujjfied  and  heautifui  cross  section  of  Venezuela,  and  also 
to  observe  much  of  the  typical  life  of  the  country.  Durinj;  the  day 
we  ])assed  throu"h  a  number  of  important  sections  and  communities, 
ineludin*:,  besides  Maraeay,  Los  Te(iues  and  Valencia.  The  last  is 
one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  Republic. 

At  Maraeay  we  paid  a  call  upon  General  Juan  Vicente  Gomez, 
former  President  of  Venezuela,  and  now  eommander  in  chief  of  the 
Venezuelan  Army.  Here  he  makes  his  home.  Despite  his  seventy- 
odd  years,  he  is  keen-eyed,  active,  and  alert. 

In  the  immense  dinin^r  hall  of  the  new  and  lovely  Hotel  Jardfn  at 
Maraeay,  just  being  thrown  open,  we  were  formally  entertained  at 
luncheon,  our  hosts  being  Dr.  Rafael  Requena,  President  of  the  State 
of  Aragua,  wherein  Maraeay  is  situated,  and  his  charming  wife. 

The  span  of  roadway  stretching  from  Maraeay  to  Puerto  Cabello 
was  reeled  off  all  too  soon  for  us,  and  a  little  before  sunset  we  came  to 
that  historic  city.  Looking  seaward,  we  saw  the  Northampton  lying  at 
anchor,  ready  to  take  the  members  of  our  party  aboard.  Most  regret¬ 
fully  we  said  our  farewells  and  went  out  to  the  ship.  Then  night 
settled  down  and  we  were  soon  ploughing  northward  and  homeward 
through  the  starlit  waters  of  the  Caribbean,  delighted  with  the 
hospitality  that  had  been  accorded  us  and  happy  in  the  thought  that 
the  token  of  good  will  which  had  thus  been  presented  by  and  for  our 
country  to  the  Venezuelan  Republic  should  have  the  purposed  effect 
of  rendering  even  stronger  than  before  the  time-tested  and  fully- 
proven  bonds  of  friendship  e.xistent  between  the  two  nations. 

I 

.Address  ok  James  11.  Shekkield,  .Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Ple.nipo- 

TE.VTIARY,  AT  THE  PRESENTATION  AND  PnVEILINO  OK  THE  StATUE  OK  HeNRY 

Clay 

To-ilay  is  llie  one  liuiHlrcd  and  sixth  anidversary  of  tho  Battle  of  .Ayaehueo’ 
wliich  chaiiRed  Spanish  colonies  to  independent  sovereign  states.  The  echoes 
of  that  battle  still  reverberate  in  the  21  free  Republics  of  the  western  world. 

It  is  fitting  in  the  city  where  Sitnon  Bolivar  was  born  and  where  he  forever 
sleeps,  that  the  sister  republics  of  A'enezuela  and  the  United  States  should  join 
in  eelebratiiiR  that  which  led  to  such  historic  and  far-reaching  results.  On  this 
day  and  in  this  distinguished  presence,  on  behalf  of  the  jieople  and  Govcrnincnt 
of  iny  country,  I  rejoice  to  bring  you  a  message  of  fervent  good  will  and  to  express 
our  earnest  hopes  for  enduring  friendship. 

May  I  also  lie  permitted  to  express  the  resiK'ct  of  my  jieople  and  my  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  President  Perez  and  for  your  former  President,  General  G6mez. 
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The  progress  of  your  country  under  their  intelligent  services  and  their  patriotic 
support  has  made  this  event,  so  happily  binding  together  our  two  Republics, 
a  harbinger  of  lasting  jieace  and  of  good  will  between  our  nations. 

This  occasion  also  gives  my  country  an  opportunity  to  express  its  profound 
admiration  for  Sim6n  Bolivar.  Patriot,  inspiring  leader  of  men,  a  military 
genius,  and  a  great  statesman,  the  name  and  the  fame  of  the  great  liberator  will 
forever  be  cherished  by  all  who  love  freedom,  admire  courage,  and  appreciate 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty.  His  name  is  linked  as  liberator 
with  George  Washington  and  as  emancipator  with  .\braham  Lincoln. 

Who  knows  but  it  may  have  been  his  practical  idealism  and  amazing  efforts 
to  free  the  Spanish  colonies  from  Spain  that  made  the  most  popular  idol  and  fore¬ 
most  statesman  of  his  day  in  the  United  States  the  ardent  champion  of  the 
recognition  of  the  Latin-.American  Republics  of  South  America. 

Go  back  with  me  112  years.  The  place  is  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  .'\merican  Congress — the  si)eaker  is  a  young  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Kentucky.  It  is  a  time  when  the  new  Rei)ublic  of  the  United  States  needs 
friends  among  the  older  nations  of  Europe.  Especially  did  it  desire  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  Spain.  Yet  this  young  man  of  unblemished  character,  with  an 
eloquence  unequalcd  in  our  political  history,  dares  to  make  one  of  the  most 
forcefid  addresses  ever  delivered  in  the  Congress  on  l)ehalf  of  the  South  American 
struggle  for  independence,  in  the  Congress  or  from  the  political  platform  he 
never  ceased  to  plead  your  cause.  He  went  further  than  that — he  sought  when 
Secretary  of  State  to  gain  the  support  of  certain  countries  in  Europe  to  induce 
Spain  to  discontinue  the  war  against  her  American  colonics.  His  speech  of 
March  24,  1818,  in  the  Congress  was  translated  into  Spanish  and  read  to  your 
armies  fighting  the  battles  for  the  liberty  of  a  continent.  When  in  1826  the  first 
Pan  American  Conference  was  held  in  Panama,  under  the  leadership  of  Bolivar, 
this  ardent  .American  champion  of  your  rights  induced  the  United  States  to 
recognize  the  congress  and  to  send  delegates  to  it. 

Who  is  this  American  of  whom  I  si)eak?  He  was  born  on  a  farm,  while  still 
a  youth  sent  to  the  legislatvire  of  his  State  and  then  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  made  Speaker  of  that  body  in  his  first  term,  to  which  he  was  reelected  four 
times,  afterwards  apiM)inted  Secretary  of  State,  and  served  later  for  many  years 
as  a  Senator  of  the  Ihuted  States.  He  was  five  times  nominated  for  the  office 
of  President,  and  though  he  never  succeeded,  he  is  universally  regarded  as  the 
most  popular  American  of  his  day.  I  refer  to  Henry  Clay. 

The  iiersonal  correspondence  between  Bolivar  and  Clay  reflects  their  fine 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  The  former  expressed  his  gratitude,  the  latter  his 
faith.  It  was  the  union  of  two  great  souls,  differing  in  country,  race  and  language, 
but  sharing  common  Indiefs  in  the  lilierties  of  mankind  and  the  freedom  of  a 
continent. 

In  a  debate  in  the  .American  Congress  in  .January,  1817,  Clay  declared; 

“For  my  part,  I  wish  their  [the  Spanish  colonies’]  independence.  ♦  ♦  * 

lx*!  them  have  free  government  if  they  be  capable  of  enjoying  it;  but  let  them 
have  at  all  events  indeiiendence.  ♦  ♦  *  j  may  ijp  accused  of  an  imprudent 
utterance  *  *  ♦  on  this  occasion.  I  care  not;  when  the  indeiHUidence, 
the  happiness,  the  liberty  of  a  whole  iieople  is  at  stake,  and  that  jieople,  our 
neighlxirs  and  brethren,  occupying  a  jHirtion  of  the  same  continent,  imitating 
our  example,  and  participating  of  the  same  sympathies  as  ourselves,  I  will 
boldly  avow  my  feelings  and  my  wishes  in  their  behalf,  even  at  the  hazard  of  such 
an  imputation.” 

Clay  like  your  own  BoHvar  has  been  hailed  as  the  father  of  Pan  Americanism. 
His  unquenchable  spirit  still  lives  in  the  policy  of  our  Department  of  State 
toward  our  neighbors  and  friends  in  the  Republics  of  South  .America. 
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1  am  speaking  to  tlio  iH'o|)le  of  Venezuela.  In  a  larger  sen.se  1  am  trying  to 
interpret  to  all  the  Republies  of  Smith  America  the  friendly  attitude  of  my 
country  and  its  faith  in  the  eoinjiletc  triumph  of  free  institutions  and  free  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  splendid  and  still  not  fully  developed  we.stern  world. 

Your  success  in  the  great  adventure  of  self-government  is  as  dear  to  us  as  it  is 
to  you.  You  won  your  right  to  independence  by  the  sword.  So  did  we.  You 
patterned  your  Government  on  the  broad  foundations  of  lilierty  and  justice. 
So  did  we.  You  emanciiiated  slaves.  So,  a  little  later,  did  we.  Our  jiroblems 
may  not  always  have  been  the  same,  but  the  end  we  are  both  seeking,  by  similar 
or  different  pathways,  is  the  .same. 

We  admire  your  culture  nourished  by  that  ancient  and  scholarly  seat  of  learn¬ 
ing,  the  University  of  Caracas.  Here  have  lived  and  died  authors,  artists,  and 
statesmen  representative  of  what  was  liost  in  the  thought  and  imrjxjse  of  the 
leadership  of  your  lieautiful  country. 

We  recognize  your  inalienable  rights  to  your  own  institutions  built  out  of  your 
environment,  your  cultural  aspirations  and  your  national  character.  We  aspire 
to  no  leadership  in  your  affairs.  We  covet  no  part  of  your  territory.  We  only 
want  to  help  you,  whenever  you  desire  it,  in  attaining  the  highest  development  of 
your  national  consciousness  and  your  sovereign  rights,  just  as  we  hope  for  your 
cooperation  in  the  attainment  of  our  national  ideals.  You  sit  with  us  at  the 
council  table  of  the  nations,  ai’d  your  place  there  will  be  respected  and  maintained. 

This  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Henry  Clay.  It  is  the  test  of  international 
friendships  and  the  seal  of  international  good-will.  It  makes  our  deeds  square 
with  our  words.  It  includes  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  dealing  justly  with 
your  nationals  in  my  country  and  my  nationals  in  yours.  This  would  be  following 
the  life  teachings  and  example  of  both  Sim6n  Bolivar  and  Henry  Clay.  It  is  the 
way  to  peace  at  home  and  abroad.  That  should  be  and  I  do  not  permit  myself  to 
doubt  is  the  hojic  both  of  your  country  and  of  mine. 

It  is  my  especial  privilege  and  honor  in  the  name  of  my  country  to  help  you 
dedicate  this  monument  to  the  memory  and  the  influence  of  a  great  .\merican 
who  lived  and  died  with  an  abiding  faith  in  the  future  destiny  of  the  Rejiublics  of 
South  .\merica — Henry  Clay. 


II 

.Address  of  Ills  Excellency  Dr.  P.  Itriago  ChacIn,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Venezuela,  Accepting  the  Statue  of  Henry  Clay  on  Behalf 
OF  His  Country 

Your  Excellency; 

In  the  name  of  the  Government  and  the  |ieople  of  the  United  States  of  V^ene- 
zuela,  I  take  pleasure  in  rejilying  to  the  noble  sentiments  which  you  have  expressed 
in  dedicating  this  monument  to  Henry  Clay.  Please  convey  to  the  Government 
and  the  jieople  of  the  United  States,  and  express  also  to  the  illustrious  State  of 
Kentucky  and  to  the  initiators  of  the  project  which  has  to-day  lieen  so  splendidly 
realized,  our  sincere  gratitude  and  affection. 

We  accept  with  particular  satisfaction  this  gift  from  the  first  nation  to  win 
indeiiendence  on  our  continent — your  great  Commonwealth  whose  sound  strength, 
developed  by  labor  and  by  i>eace,  has  given  her  one  of  the  outstanding  roles  in 
history — to  us,  a  sister  republic,  also  signalized  in  the  annals  of  liberty  for  her 
strength  of  will,  which  matched  every  demand  for  sacrifice.  Venezuela  fought 
against  a  race  of  heroes;  this  is  the  anniversary  of  that  memorable  day  when, 
after  years  of  epic  warfare,  the  sword  of  a  Venezuelan  demonstrated  to  the  world 
the  glorious  culmination  of  the  united  efforts  of  those  South  American  jieoples 
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who,  consecrated  by  a  victory  won  by  the  fortitude  and  self-abnegation  of  each 
one  individually,  opened  the  i)ath  to  a  future  promising  new  life  and  new 
justice  in  America. 

This  gift  is  one  that  is  significant  and  inspiring  in  every  way,  because  the 
memory  of  Clay  is  linked  with  that  of  Hispanic  American  emancipation;  its 
bronze  will  be  elocpient  to  our  ])eoi)le  t)f  brotherhood,  of  virtue,  of  unceasing 
endeavor,  of  the  efficacy  of  cooperation  in  obtaining  the  noble  ends  of  progress. 
It  is  a  new  and  felicitt)us  tribute  to  the  cordial  friendship  between  our  two 
countries  that  has  lasted  uninterrui)tedly  for  over  a  century.  From  this  point 
of  view,  as  you  have  so  truthfully  and  so  stirringly  said,  it  is  more  than  a  monu¬ 
ment — it  is  a  symbol. 

No  expression  of  this  friendship,  on  the  other  hand,  covdd  have  been  more  wel¬ 
come  to  the  Government  of  my  country,  and  especially  to  the  illustrious  citizen 
during  whose  Presidency  this  statue  was  offered.  For  it  has  always  been  his 
ardent  desire  to  increase  among  our  people  an  appreciation  of  their  benefactors 
by  evoking  patriotic  memories,  now  through  the  name  of  a  humble  country 
schoolhouse,  now  through  the  memorial  of  marble  and  bronze  dedicated  with 
great  ceremony  in  the  city  scjuare.  All  expressions  of  this  reverence  are  tributes 
from  the  present  generation  to  those  pioneers  who  opened  the  way,  tributes  reveal¬ 
ing  loyalty  to  the  guiding  principles  of  democracy  and  their  enduring  gratitude. 
Such  expressions  are,  furthermore,  the  best,  the  most  pleasant,  the  most  memo¬ 
rable  object  lessons  possible  for  stimulating  unselfishness  and  nobility  in  a  nation’s 
soul. 

The  memory  of  great  men — and  here  I  include  not  only  figures  outstanding  in 
history  for  courage  or  achievement,  but  also  those  moral  heroes  noteworthy  for 
altruism  and  constancy  to  an  ideal — trulj-  perpetuates,  in  a  form  forever  fresh, 
forever  sure,  the  lessons  taught  by  their  lives.  In  the  shade  of  their  memorj’, 
as  formerly  in  the  light  of  their  presence,  hearts  are  quickened  with  enthusiasm, 
and  nation  treats  with  nation  as  with  a  brother.  Their  high  example  continues 
to  unite  around  their  banner  the  imdtitude,  aglow  with  struggle  or  exalted  by 
triumph.  That  is  one  of  the  indubitable  characteristics  of  liberators,  of  creators, 
of  every  man  who  has  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  altruistic  under¬ 
takings  that  have  illumined  the  pages  of  human  history.  Such  a  one  was  Wash¬ 
ington  to  his  Nation,  and  he  will  remain  a  i)erennial  inspiration  to  posterity. 
And  such  men  as  Clay,  who  have  served  a  cause  vital  to  other  countries,  have 
linked  their  memory  in  those  other  nations,  where  their  names  awake  warm 
affection,  to  the  achievement  of  their  ideal.  “Defender  of  American  independ¬ 
ence,’’  comments  a  distinguished  professor,  “from  1816  on  he  kept  the  subject 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  with  tenacious  enthusiasm.”  Prophet 
and  genius,  he  displayed  in  his  speeches  a  romantic  faith  in  the  liberty  of  Spanish 
America,  a  daring  conception  of  future  continental  solidarity,  a  generous  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  capacity  of  the  Latin  democracies  for  self-government.  Heartilj', 
therefore,  do  we  welcome  this  champion  of  American  rights  to  the  home  of  Bolivar. 
It  is  surely  fitting  to  erect  in  this  country  a  statue  to  this  man  who  thought  for 
all  time  with  his  miracle-working  mind,  who  spoke  for  all  nations  with  his  silver 
tongue. 

This  statue  is  a  symbol  as  gratifying  as  it  is  magnificent.  As  the  star  twinkling 
in  the  heavens  above  indicates  his  course  to  the  searcher  below  on  the  over¬ 
whelming  immensity  of  the  sea  or  of  the  plain,  so  the  souls  of  great  men,  nay, 
of  all  men  who  in  their  daily  tasks  see  beyond  themselves,  point  out  to  their 
nations  the  path  of  progress,  of  virtue,  and  of  glory.  In  the  radiance  of  such 
lives,  transcending  boundaries,  national  interests,  and  racial  distinctions,  an 
ennobled  humanity  pauses  to  evaluate  itself,  and  realizes  the  unity  of  all  the 
world. 


HEXRY  CLAY 

In  this  eneravine,  published  in  Washington  in  1822.  Clay  is  shown  with  a  ropy  of  his  r^lution  for  r^niz- 
in  of  South  American  Republics,  presented  to  Congress  tebruary  10,  1821. 
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Adukess  ok  Dk.  Jose  Santiago  Uodkiguez  Upon  the  Occasion  ok  the 
Unveiling  and  Presentation  ok  the  Statue  ok  Henry  Clay 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  .Ambassador  and  Members  ok  the  .American  Delega- 

Tio.N,  A'our  Excellencies,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

There  could  have  lieeii  no  more  appropriate  occasion  than  this  splendid  and 
auspicious  anniversary  of  .Ayacucho — a  date  which  marks  in  burninfr  characters 
the  final  success  of  the  democratic  movement  in  Sjianish  .America — whereon  to 
dedicate  this  lastiiifr  tribute  which  deservedly  exalts  the  memory  of  Henry  Clay. 
Of  him  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  that,  in  the  great  Republic  of  the  north,  proud  and 
magnificent,  he  rose  to  be  the  champion  and  leader  of  this  movement,  to  which  he 
devoted  heart  and  soul.  .And  it  may  well  be  said  of  him  that  in  his  soul  there 
ever  glowed  a  vibrant  and  noble  zeal  for  a  free  and  independent  Siianish  .America, 
as  though  the  living  flame  of  his  jiatriotic  faith,  which  never  ceased  to  illumine 
the  sanctuary  of  his  ideals,  had  enveloped  in  its  dazzling  radiance  the  revered  and 
lieloved  images  of  his  country  and  of  our  Spanish  .America.  In  no  other  statesman 
of  the  north  was  there  so  marked  a  sense  of  the  significance  of  two  events,  out¬ 
standing  among  all  recorded  by  history:  The  discovery  of  America,  and  the 
democratic  evolution  effected  in  colonial  life  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  continent.  Indeed,  John  Niles,  an  intimate  friend  of  Henry  Clay’s, 
observed,  after  studying  the  Spanish  .American  Revolution,  that  no  other  event, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  would  wield  so  great 
an  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  human  race,  because  it  was  not  only  the  latest 
but  the  most  notable  era  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  But  on  Henry  Clay  this 
idea  made  a  still  deeper  impression.  He  planted  it,  as  though  he  had  sown  a 
star,  in  his  concejition  of  that  profound  political  and  social  transformation  which 
was  historically  the  same  in  both  North  and  South  America;  and  soon  it  flowered 
in  his  lofty  spirit,  in  that  brilliant  constellation  of  his  immortal  ideas  respecting 
continental  solidarity.  From  that  moment  he  held  as  brothers  the  Hispanic 
peoples  who  resolutely,  with  a  faith  and  a  heroism  which  will  be  the  wonder  of 
every  age,  were  writing  for  us  an  imiierishable  record,  the  matchless  pages  of  the 
American  epic. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  among  the  historians  of  North  .America  it  was  a 
novel  concept  that  the  War  of  Independence  of  Spanish  .America  was  of  a  social 
character.  Henry  Clay  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  implications  which  were  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  that  great  event.  .And  following  step  by  step  as  he 
did  the  march  of  tho.se  very  events,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  continent 
where  the  social  effects  were  from  the  first  most  evident,  his  political  genius 
jierceived  the  oneness  of  the  democratic  movement  in  both  Americas,  the  har¬ 
monious  parallel  of  both  emancipatory  processes,  and  the  similarity  between  their 
underlying  causes.  For,  while  the  revolution  may  have  been  precipitated  in  the 
United  States  by  the  imprudence  of  oppressive  taxation  and  in  South  America 
by  the  events  in  Bayonne,  yet  the  real  causes  were  other  and  far  deeper,  arising 
from  the  sociological  evolution  of  the  colonial  organism.  That  uniformity,  that 
inner  analogy,  and  that  same  elective  affinity  were  rooted  in  the  very  substance 
of  the  continent  itself  and  made  both  movements  spiritually  kin,  as  is  proved  by 
the  inclusion  of  groups  ethnologically  distinct;  and  that  great  man — who,  in 
advance  of  his  age,  united  in  a  single  heart  and  a  single  soul,  as  great,  as  proud, 
and  as  majestic  as  the  imposing  spectacle  presented  by  the  New  World — identified 
himself  with  the  aims  and  ideals  which  the  penetrating  mind  of  the  Liberator 
had  lieen  formulating  since  1813.  Clay  dreamed  of  peace  throughout  the  con- 
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tinent,  peace  founded  on  mutual  respect  and  equal  rights,  wherein  disj)arity 
between  American  nations  should  and  could  never  be  imagined,  and  wherein  wars 
of  conquest  would  be  considered  as  noxious  as  the  tragic  note  of  the  accursed 
drums  of  battle,  breaking  in  with  the  raucous  note  of  a  death  cry  ui)on  the  joyous 
feast  of  brothers. 

Thus,  when  his  patriotism  and  exceptional  oratorical  gifts  had  placed  Henry 
Clay  at  the  head  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  his  country,  when  about  the 
year  1816  there  arose  a  debate  regarding  the  reduction  of  the  war  tax,  followed 
a  year  later  by  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  arming  of  vessels  in  North  American  ports, 
Henry  Clay,  with  all  the  eloquence  at  his  command,  opposed  both  i)rojects  as 
inconsistent  with  the  concept  of  continental  fraternity  and  solidarity.  Thence¬ 
forth  his  unshakable  faith  in  the  inevitable  establishment  of  the  future  republics 
assumed  greater  proportions,  as  did  also  his  no  less  constant  faith  that  this  idea 
of  continental  solidarity  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  an  American  international 
law.  Then  Henry  Clay  undertook  his  most  difficult  task,  but  withal  the  most 
memorable  one  in  his  notable  career  as  statesman  and  patriot:  to  secure  the 
recognition  by  the  great  Republic  of  the  north  of  the  young  Republics  of  the  south, 
then  being  crystallized  in  the  powerful  social  transformation  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  centuries-old  organization  of  the  great  Spanish  empire  in  America. 

Indeed,  the  majority  of  Henry  Clay’s  eminent  colleagues,  while  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  internal  problems  of  their  own  country,  were  not  animated 
by  his  broad  Pan  American  spirit,  Ijccause,  until  he  had  expounded  it  to  them  with 
his  magnificent  oratory,  they  had  not  l)een  aware  of  the  splendid  process  of  our 
emancipation.  At  first  they  could  not  understand  his  enthusiasm,  or  his  lofty 
determination,  or  the  warm  tribute  of  his  praise,  so  that  they  sometimes  opposed 
his  plans,  not  i)erceiving  that  his  ideas  were  not  the  visions  of  a  Utopian  deceiv¬ 
ing  himself  with  the  dream  of  spiritual  unity  and  equality  of  rights  throughout 
.\merica,  but  rather  the  high  and  imwerful  thoughts  of  a  great  statesman,  thoughts 
like  the  flight  of  the  condor  which,  to  extend  its  view  over  a  vast  horizon,  tries 
the  strength  of  its  pinions  to  scale  the  loftiest  heights  of  the  continent. 

For  this  magnificent  and  undying  achievement  Henry  Clay  was  admirably  pre¬ 
pared,  and  one  marvels,  truly,  at  the  prodigious  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
South  America  displayed  by  that  great  thinker.  He  was  profoundly  convinced 
that  the  indei)endence  of  the  countries  of  Spanish  origin  was  not  the  ephemeral 
work  of  a  few  idealists  nor  the  transitory  innovation  of  a  handful  of  agitators. 
Conscious  as  he  was  of  the  full  significance  of  the  word  “revolution”  in  the  history  of 
a  i)eople,  and  its  particular  meaning  in  South  .\merica,  Henry  Clay  knew  that  the 
restlessness  latent  in  every  soul,  and  the  struggle  waged  with  an  almost  unlreliev- 
able  tenacity,  were  not  in  their  essence  a  war  against  the  mother  country  but  a 
genuine  expression  of  the  radical  change  in  American  psychology,  the  impor¬ 
tant  transformation  in  the  economic,  political,  and  social  systems  of  the  colonial 
period,  and  the  climax  of  a  series  of  pressing  needs  which  social  circumstances 
had  created  and  which  a  historical  determinism  would  carry  to  victory  over 
every  obstacle  and  all  opposition.  He  knew  therefore  that  the  Jamaica  letter* 
was  not  a  dream  but  a  prophecy  of  Bolivar,  and  that  as  the  latter  said  therein, 
the  destiny  of  America  was  irrevocably  fixed  and,  though  the  political  ties  which 
had  bound  it  to  the  mother  country  were  broken,  the  spiritual  ties  remained 
unbreakable.  That  was  why  Clay’s  noble  heart  was  not  dismayed  by  the  pain 
of  those  tragic  hours  of  our  struggle,  when  the  flag  of  the  Revolution  fell  for  a 
time  and  the  storm  of  defeat  dragged  all  ho|)es  and  all  dreams  in  its  mad  and 
merciless  path.  In  that  moment  of  deep  affliction  for  our  countries,  the  tempest 


*  Written  in  Jamaica  in  September,  1815,  and  sometimes  called  “the  Prophetic  Letter.”— Editor. 
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was  powerless  to  extinguish  the  light  of  his  unshakable  faith  in  their  final  triumph, 
as  though  the  Sybilline  books  of  the  Revolution  had  prophesied  to  him  the  secret 
of  the  voice  of  Pativilca,  and  had  shown  him  the  miracle  of  the  paths  of  a  victorj’ 
which,  making  from  all  our  South  American  countries  a  single  entity,  as  the 
Liberator  had  predicted  at  Angostura  in  1816,  and  building  out  of  them  all  a 
temple  of  glory,  would  thus  unite  Carabobo  with  Ayacucho,  Buenos  Aires  with 
Maipu. 

Strengthened  by  faith  in  this  profound  conviction,  Henry  Clay  followed  every 
event  which  took  place  in  Spanish  America.  He  watched  closely,  step  by  step, 
not  only  the  ebb  and  flow  but  every  detail  of  the  struggle;  he  was  cognizant  of  the 
feats  of  its  leaders  as  well  as  of  the  accents,  doctrines,  and  prophecies  of  its  orators 
and  its  seers.  In  the  scale  of  justice  he  weighed  the  claims  of  the  Revolution, 
and  later  with  splendid,  convincing,  and  extraordinary  eloquence  he  expressed 
his  opinion:  Glory  for  the  Liberator;  unstinted  applause  for  the  Supreme  Director 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  whose  message  he  hailed  as  a  model  public  document 
worthy  of  the  pen  and  talents  of  Jefferson  or  of  Madison;  anathema  for  such  as 
Goyenechc;  laurel  for  our  incomparable  Margariteiio-s — those  island  dwellers  who, 
in  the  Homeric  days  when  a  great  army  vaingloriously  considering  itself  invincible 
offered  to  a  mere  handful  of  valiant  men  the  pardon  of  Ferdinand  VII  or  the 
alternative  of  the  devastation  of  the  island,  replied,  like  the  paladins  they  were 
in  their  stoie  defiance  of  death,  by  reaffirming  their  vow  to  win  or  perish — whom 
he  held  up  as  a  shining  example  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  Spanish  America, 
“where  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  ’’  as  he  said,  “is  a  soldier  of  Greece,  defend¬ 
ing  our  liberty.  ” 

With  equally  far-seeing  statesmanship  Henry  Clay  had  followed  the  trend  of 
events  and  the  march  of  civilization  in  the  West,  with  knowledge  which  left  its 
indelible  mark  on  his  brilliant  discourses.  His  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
Spanish  colonial  regime  gave  him  also  that  profound  insight  into  the  internal 
administration  of  the  monarchy  of  which  he  made  such  remarkable  use.  The 
events  which  had  followed  the  |)eace  of  Basle  and  those  plans  of  our  famous 
Miranda  for  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain  must  have  made  him  understand  the 
active  cooiwration  of  that  power  in  favor  of  the  emancipatory  movement  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  America,  in  spite  of  the  incomprehensible  invasion  of  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  1806.  He  realized,  too,  the  inevitable  decline 
of  the  celebrated  European  Pentarchy  which  had  threatened  the  American 
Continent  by  elevating  to  the  category  of  accepted  law  the  i)rinciple  of  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another  state,  a  principle  in  oi)en  opposition  to  that 
idea  of  solidarity,  of  mutual  consideration  and  reciprocal  respect  which  should 
bind  together  the  nations  of  the  whole  continent.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  in 
s|)eaking  of  our  Spanish  American  nations.  Clay  enunciated  this  noble  doctrine: 
“They  will,  no  doubt,  adopt  those  kinds  of  government  which  are  l>est  suited  to 
their  condition,  l^est  calculated  for  their  happiness.  Anxious  as  I  am  that  they 
should  l)e  free  governments,  we  have  no  right  to  prescribe  for  them.  They  are, 
and  ought  to  Ije,  the  sole  judges  for  themselves.  ” 

Similarly  he  delved  into  the  sources  of  the  democratic  movement  started  in 
Eurof)e  by  the  French  Revolution.  He  knew,  liecause  he  had  seen  it  in  his  own 
country,  but  especially  liecause  he  had  followed  its  development  in  South  America, 
that  the  ideas  of  equality  and  fraternity  which  that  revolution  proclaimed  were 
spreading  and  taking  root  in  the  New  World  as  if  they  were  a  democratic  gospel 
especially  prepared  for  American  political  and  social  organization.  The  funda¬ 
mental  basis  of  our  democracy  was  the  necessarily  close  cooperation  of  all  classes 
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of  society,  without  which  einaucipatioii  would  have  been  impossible.  In  Europe, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  the  i)olitical  and  social  structure  iwecluded  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  coo|K>ration,  the  final  triuin])h  of  revolutionary  ideas  had  to  wait 
for  a  complete  transformation  of  the  social  order.  Basing  his  opinion  on  a 
comparative  knowledge  »)f  l)oth  civilizations,  Henry  Clay  expressed  the  most 
profound  and  significant  idea  of  the  many  which  made  him  the  true  apostle  of 
Pan  -Vinericanism  in  the  north:  “There  can  not  Ik?  a  doubt  that  Spanish  .\merica, 
once  inde|X‘ndent,  whatever  may  Ik?  the  form  of  the  governments  established  in 
its  several  parts,  these  governments  will  lie  animated  by  an  American  feeling, 
and  guided  by  an  American  imlicy, ”  and  he  ended  his  great  thought  thus:  “They 
will  ol)ey  the  laws  of  the  system  of  the  Xew  World,  of  which  they  will  compose  a 
part,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Euro|K‘.” 

.\nd  indeed,  the  democratic  movement  on  the  .\merican  Continent,  which 
closed  the  cycle  ojK'ned  by  the  great  achievement  of  its  discovery,  had  contributed 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  era  in  the  world  and  to  the  formulation  on  fundamental 
sociological  bases  of  a  Pan  American  international  law.  The  firm  foundation  of 
this  new  law  was  of  necessity  the  abolition  of  the  imiK'rialism  and  wars  of  conquest 
not  only  issuing  from  the  Cor.^ress  of  Vienna  as  an  expression  of  contemporary 
European  international  law,  but  also  ap|K?aring  in  the  heart  of  western  civilization 
as  an  atavistic  phenomenon  manifest  in  the  triumphant  rise  of  Napoleon,  not 
from  the  shadows  of  an  absolutist  congress,  but  from  the  glory  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

How  then  was  the  .\merican  movement  so  totally  different  from  the  Eurojxan? 
It  was  simply  that  across  the  sea,  a  survival  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  (which 
had  l)een  the  guide  aud  model  for  Euroi)eau  civilization),  the  dazzling  and  osten¬ 
tatious  glory  of  the  consul  so  well  versed  in  war  and  victory  had  been  slowly 
silencing  the  voice  of  the  tribune,  who  had  survived  only  as  the  archaic  emblem 
of  afflicted  jK^oples;  and  that  here  in  America,  by  one  of  those  miracles  which  some¬ 
times  occur  in  history,  the  genius  of  war  and  the  evangel  of  lilK?rty  were  blended 
in  the  jierson  of  the  Lilxrator.  Thus  in  Bolivar’s  j)assage  through  America,  the 
nations  that  greeted  his  triumphal  chariot  were  free  nations,  and  when  at  last 
they  Ixheld  him  retire  saddened  and  disillusioned,  it  was  because  he  was  consumed 
by  the  grief  of  not  having  lx*en  able  to  make  them  great  in  the  Iwundless  measure 
whereof  his  soul  had  dreamed. 

It  hap|)ened,  too,  that  despite  ethnological  differences,  the  democratic  move¬ 
ment,  in  its  main  outlines,  was  the  same  throughout  the  continent:  There  was 
the  class  in  whose  hands  were  wealth,  social  prerogatives,  and  privileges,  the 
class  which  began  and  carried  on  the  emancipatory  and  democratic  movement. 
There  was  the  same  lack  of  interest  shown  in  the  Ixginning  by  the  majority,  and 
the  same  frenzy  scK)n  after  the  inception  of  the  revolution.  There  was  the  same 
spirit  of  equality  and  the  same  general  social  leveling  which  everywhere  spread 
so  amazingly,  and  which  meant  abolition  of  ])rimogeniture,  contempt  for  family 
interrelationship,  and  radical  changes  in  the  distribution  of  inheritances.  There 
was  the  profound  alteration  in  the  division  of  land,  a  problem  es|K?cially  intensi¬ 
fied  in  Argentina  and  Paraguay  by  the  sad  effects  of  the  evils  of  the  Encomienda 
system,  common  ownership  of  lands  which  could  not  Ik?  broken  up,  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  mortmain.  There  was  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which  was  not  only  a 
lofty  and  noble  expression  of  democratic  ideas  in  their  full  implication,  but  a  sign 
also  of  the  profound  economic  transformation  which  was  the  most  signal  conse¬ 
quence  of  national  emancipation;  the  antislavery  movement,  whose  origin  in 
North  America  apfieared  in  the  abolitionist  societies  contemporaneous  with  the 
Battle  of  Lexington,  and  which  Ijecame  effective  at  the  very  outbreak  of  the 
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South  American  revolution,  triumphing  hnall}’  at  those  celebrated  Manumission 
Juntas,  so  courageously  supported  by  the  Liberator  with  inspired  and  patriotic 
zeal.  There  was  the  same  confiscation  of  the  property  of  those  who  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  revolution,  a  reaction  against  feudalism  characteristic  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  over  the  whole  continent.  This  was  the  origin  of  an 
immense  area  of  public  lands,  the  foundation  in  North  .America  for  an  astounding 
agricultural  development,  whose  counteri)art  was  thwarted  in  South  America 
by  anarchy.  There  was  the  same  use  of  these  public  lands  in  paying  the  soldiers 
who  had  helped  win  national  freedom. 

There  wa.s,  too,  the  same  influence  of  the  Encyclojjaedists  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion,  an  influence  which  did  not  fail  to  have  its  effect  on  the  powerful  intellect  of 
Henry  Clay  as  well  as  on  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  encouraged  thereby  to 
enlarge  upon  and  to  immortalize  in  a  more  favorable  era  the  plea  of  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams  for  liberty  of  conscience.  And  finally,  there  was  the  geographic  influence 
on  politics  and  society  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  continent;  In 
South  .\merica,  the  pampas  unceasingly  preached  equality  and  democracy;  in 
North  America,  the  vast  prairies  of  the  West  inspired  the  credo  of  that  region — 
the  heart  of  democratic  expansion  in  the  United  States — which,  kindling  the 
Interest,  and  stimulating  the  great  spirit  of  Henry  Clay,  gave  him  the  proper 
background  for  understanding  the  secret  of  our  struggle  for  freedom  and  its 
historical  significance.  So  thrilled  was  he  by  the  South  American  revolutionary 
movement  that  he  became  its  ctiampion  and  its  spokesman,  meriting  a  fervent 
encomium  from  the  Congress  of  Rosario  de  Ciicuta  in  its  decree  of  October  14, 
1821,  and  the  immortal  words  with  which  the  Lilierator  blessed  him  in  the  famous 
letter  written  to  Clay  on  November  21,  1827:  “.All  America,  Colombia,  and  my¬ 
self,  owe  Your  Excellency  our  purest  gratitude  for  the  incomparable  services  you 
have  rendered  to  us  by  sustaining  our  cause  with  a  sublime  enthusiasm.”  These 
words,  gentlemen,  as  imperishable  as  bronze,  becau.se  justice  and  truth  alone 
could  fall  from  the  unsullied  lips  of  the  Liberator,  constitute  the  first  and  finest 
monument  to  Henry  Clay  in  America. 

In  view  of  the  splendid  meaning  of  this  great  man’s  life,  it  can  be  understood 
with  what  boundless  gratitude  and  joyful  accord  the  jjeople  of  Venezuela  and  their 
Government  receive  the  precious  gift  of  this  statue,  which  reaffirms  the  definite 
and  indissoluble  bonds  of  firm  friendship  which  throughout  the  years  has  united 
the  great  fatherland  of  George  VV'ashington  with  ours. 

In  America  statues  have  a  special  symbolism.  I  recall  that  in  his  admirable 
pages  Lucas  Ayarragaray,  the  profound  Argentine  psychologist,  has  said,  in 
connection  with  the  custom  of  unceasing  devotion  in  colonial  days,  that  the  daily 
duties,  the  intimate  acts  of  social  and  family  life,  were  regulated  by  the  ringing  of 
the  bells,  and  that  their  |)ealing  or  tolling  consecrated  both  public  events  and 
l)rivate  dramas  of  conscience  and  sentiment,  while  the  clangor  of  the  larger  bells 
gave  the  alarm  in  ca.se  of  fire,  attack,  or  other  public  calamity.  He  concludes  by 
remarking  that,  in  the  life  of  present-day  cities,  bells  have  lost  their  social  signi¬ 
ficance,  and  their  sound  dies  away  without  having  aroused  any  emotion  in  our 
utdieeding  consciousness.  But  I  reinemlier  also  that  on  closing  the  Imok  the 
thread  of  his  ideas  led  me  to  the  thought  that  the  forgotten  function  of  the  bells 
has  been  transferred  to  the  bronze  immortalization  of  the  lives  of  heroes,  and  that 
this  is  the  cult  which  inspires  all  the  nations  of  America.  Thus  the  dedication  of 
a  statue  to  an  apostle  of  democracy,  such  as  Henry  Clay,  is  a  sacred  act,  the 
modern  equivalent  of  the  blessing  of  the  bells. 
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Address  of  Hon.  Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  Member  of  the  Ignited  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Member  of  the  Special  Commission  of 
THE  United  States  Presenting  Statue  of  Henry  Clay  to  Venezuela, 
Delivered  at  the  Country  Club  at  Caracas  Under  the  -Vuspices  of  the 
Pan  American  Society  of  Venezuela,  Wednesday  Evening,  December 
10,  1930 

Mr.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Your  Excellencies,  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  fellow  Amerieans;  I  know  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  our  entire 
delegation,  including,  of  course,  the  ladies  who  accomiiany  us,  Mrs.  Sheffield  and 
Mrs.  Thatcher,  when  I  say  that  the  hospitality  which  has  lieen  extended  us  since 
our  arrival  at  La  Guaira  last  Monday  has  been  of  an  unparalleled  character.  The 
Government  and  the  jieople  of  V'enezuela  have  accorded  us  a  welcome  so  generous, 
and  have  showered  on  us  courtesies  so  ample  and  gracious,  as  utterly  to  over¬ 
whelm  and  amaze  us.  Except  for  the  fact  that  somehow  we  have  lieen  able  to 
maintain  our  wits  sufficiently  to  recall  that  we  are  citizens  of  a  republic  and  know 
nothing  save  the  customs  of  democracy,  we  would  certainly  indulge  the  Ix'lief  that 
by  some  sort  of  magic,  incident  to  contact  with  your  hospitable  shores,  we  had 
been  transformed  into  royal  personages,  and  acclaimed  and  maintained  as  such. 

UjKm  a  certain  historic  occasion  Ca'sar  said,  as  you  will  recall;  “I  came,  I  saw, 

I  conquered.”  We  paraphrase  that  famous  dictum,  and  on  this  most  delightful 
mission  declare  that  ‘‘W'e  came,  we  saw,  and  we  are  conquered.” 

We  know  that  you  wlio  live  in  Venezuela  give  to  all  strangers  who  come  to  your 
lovely  land  the  most  generous  welcome,  and  had  we  come  unofficially  your  hos¬ 
pitable  spirit  would  have  manifested  itself  in  its  accustomed  way;  but  we  realize 
and  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  fact,  that  in  the  last  analysis  your  magnificent 
reception  of  us  arises  from  your  deep  desire  to  give  evidence  of  the  good  will  and 
affection  you  bear  for  the  Nation  whose  evangels  of  amity  we  are. 

Please  be  assured,  beloved  friends  of  V’enezuela,  that  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  so 
long  as  life  shall  last,  there  will  glow  the  tender  memory  of  this  brief  visit  here, 
and  that  memory  will  be  sanctified  by  the  realization  that  what  ye  have  done  unto 
us,  among  the  least  of  our  citizenry,  ye  have  done  unto  our  Nation  and  to  all  our 
people. 

I  trust  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  speaking  somewhat  as  an  individual,  as  well 
as  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed  by  President  Hoover  to  present  in 
the  name  of  the  Government  and  people  of  my  own  country,  to  the  Government 
and  people  of  V’enezuela,  the  statue  of  Henry  Clay.  The  formal  unveiling  and 
presentation,  as  you  know,  took  place  in  the  beautiful  Henry  Clay  Plaza  in 
Caracas  yesterday  forenoon,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  brilliant  assemblage 
of  V’enezuelan  citizens  and  officials,  memliers  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  others. 

It  is  with  peculiar  gratification  that  I  find  myself  in  Venezuela.  I  must  confess 
that  ever  since  I  have  understood  the  meaning  of  travel  I  have  desired  to  see  this 
country,  the  land  whose  shores  were  visited  by  the  great  Columbus  in  1498  and 
whose  people,  under  the  leadership  of  the  great  Liberator,  Sim6n  Bolivar,  came 
to  independence  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  During  my  several  years  of 
residence  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  during  the  construction  of  the  great  canal 
there,  where  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  commission  charged  with 
the  duty  of  that  construction,  my  wife  and  I  had  hoi>ed  to  visit  V’enezuela,  but  no 
opportunity  permitted.  Hence,  the  delight  we  feel  in  being  here  now  under  these 
circumstances. 

And  thus,  in  this  inadequate  way,  having  sought  to  express  the  appreciation 
which  we,  your  visitors,  feel  because  of  what  has  been  done  for  us  on  V’enezuelan 
soil,  and  esiiecially  in  Caracas,  including,  of  course,  the  charming  hospitality  of 
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this  evciiiiiK,  with  your  ponuission  I  shall  speak  briefly  toviehiiig  some  matters 
t)eariiiK  upon  our  mission. 

THE  BIKTHPLACE  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  LIBERTY 

Here,  in  these  mountains,  plains,  and  valleys,  was  born  the  coneeption  of  Latin 
.\merican  independence;  that  ideal  of  liberty  which,  after  years  of  bitter  warfare 
and  ever-changing  fortune,  came  to  glorious  fruition.  We,  who  have  come  into 
your  midst  to-day,  feel  that  we  are  treading  on  holy  ground.  Here  was  the  cradle 
and  nursery  of  South  American  freedom.  VV'e  come  from  the  land  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Clay  into  the  land  of  Bolivar  and  Sucre.  Your  forefathers  lighted 
their  torches  from  the  fires  of  Lexington,  Concord,  Bunker  Hill,  and  Yorktown. 
We  renew  our  own  from  the  glorious  light  shed  by  Boyaea,  Carabobo,  Junin, 
and  .\yaeucho.  We  have  come  to  you  as  messengers  of  good  will,  and  we  shall 
return  to  our  country  bearing,  if  you  may  but  permit  it,  as  the  informal  messengers 
of  Venezuela,  the  good  will  of  the  Venezuelan  people. 

Kentucky’s  contribution 

It  is  a  matter  of  esfieeial  pride  with  me  to-day  that  I  am  a  Kentuckian,  because 
the  immortal  Clay  was  a  Kentuckian.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  me  that  I 
am  a  citizen  of  the  American  Commonwealth,  which  the  great  commoner  so  long 
and  so  illustriou.sly  represented  in  the  two  Houses  of  the  National  Congress  of 
my  country.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  gratification  that  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Kentucky;  and  it 
was  mj-  very  great  pleasure  to  support  in  the  House  the  measure  introduced  by 
my  former  colleague  from  the  old  Henry  Clay  district  of  the  State,  Hon. 
Virgil  Chapman,  authorizing  the  presentation  of  this  statue;  and  also  to  aid  in 
securing  the  necessary  apiiropriation  therefor.  For  nearly  14  years  Clay  was 
the  Siicaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  the  most  distinguished 
])rcsiding  officer  the  House  has  ever  had.  In  all  that  time  never  once  was  a 
decision  of  his  reversed  by  the  House,  such  were  his  ability  and  fairness. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Clay’s  service  in  the  House  that  he  rendered  such  great  and 
timely  aid  to  the  cause  of  Latin  American  independence.  His  eloquence,  courage, 
zeal,  vision,  and  statesmanship  finally  brought  the  full  recognition  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Latin  American  countries  by  the  United  States  Government. 

It  is  also  very  gratifying  to  the  people  of  my  State  that  it  was  the  first  of  all 
the  American  Commonwealths  to  declare  formally  its  sympathy  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America.  This,  of  course,  was  due  to  the  com¬ 
manding  influence  of  Mr.  Clay.  Thus,  in  1817,  Gov.  Gabriel  Slaughter,  in  his 
message  to  the  Kentucky  General  .\ssembly,  expressed  his  very  earnest  sympathy 
for  the  success  of  the  South  American  colonies  in  their  efforts  for  independence. 
Agreeably  to  this  message  the  general  assembly  promptly  passed,  in  the  early 
part  of  1818,  a  resolution  favoring  such  independence.  Again  in  1820-21  the 
general  assembly  of  the  State  jiassed  another  similar  resolution  and  commended 
the  Kentucky  Memlx^rs  of  Congress  for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  that  cause. 
Then,  of  course,  there  were  the  great  sixieches  of  Mr.  Clay  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  favoring  Latin  American  independence,  and  his  other  splendid  activi¬ 
ties  in  that  behalf. 

These  speeches  and  these  activities  are  too  well  known  to  require  on  this 
occasion  more  than  a  general  reference  to  them.  Step  by  step,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  gravest  difficulties,  he  fought  his  way  until  the  people  of  his  country  were 
liehind  him,  and  he  secured  the  jiassage  by  the  House  in  February,  1821,  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  expressing  sympathy  for  the  heroic  struggles  of  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  for  freedom,  and  pledging  the  support  of  Congress  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  whenever  he  might  recognize  those  countries.  Finally, 
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in  March,  1821,  President  Monroe  sent  to  Congress  a  message  favoring  such 
recognition,  and  under  Mr.  Clay’s  leadershij)  there  was  pronijitly  passed  by 
Congress  a  resolution  “to  establish  foreign  intercourse  with  the  independent 
nations  of  South  .America,”  and  formal  recognition  jjror  ,jtly  followed. 

During  these  years  there  grew  up  l)etween  Henry  Clay  and  Simon  Bolivar 
the  historic  friendship  as  revealed  by  their  eorrespondence  and  the  hi.story  of 
the  times. 

.Again  the  State  of  Keiducky  was  brought  into  the  picture.  Col.  Charles  S. 
Todd,  of  that  State,  was  the  first  rei)resentative  appointed  from  my  country  to 
a  South  .American  nation.  He  was  sent  by  President  Monroe  on  a  special  mis¬ 
sion  to  Colombia.  He  was  next  sent  as  the  first  regularly  accredited  di])lumatic 
rei»resentative  of  the  I'nitetl  States  io  a  Latin  American  country;  that  is  to  say, 
to  Colombia  as  charge  d’affaires  and  as  bearer  of  the  recognition  of  indei)endence. 

Then,  in  1823.  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Clay,  another  Kentuckian,  Richard 
Clough  .Anderson,  jr.,  was  ajipointed  as  the  first  regularly  accredited  minister 
from  the  United  States  to  (Ireatcr  Colombia,  and  had  the  honor  of  negotiating 
the  first  treaty  of  eommerce  and  amity  l)etween  the  United  States  and  a  South 
American  country. 

Henry  Clay,  as  Secretary  of  State,  coo|K‘rated  with  tJencral  Bolivar  in  regard 
to  the  holding  of  the  first  Pan  .American  Congress  in  Panama  in  1826;  and  also, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Clay  selected  Minister  .Anderson  as  one  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  United  States  to  that  Congress.  Mr.  Anderson  died,  however, 
en  route  from  Bogota  to  Panama. 

Then,  the  third  minister  from  the  United  States  to  Greater  Colombia  was 
another  Kentuckian,  Thomas  P.  Moore,  appointed  by  President  Jackson.  Nor 
must  I  forget  to  mention  our  recent  able  minister  to  Venezuela,  Hon.  Preston 
McGoodwin,  a  Kentuckian,  who  likes  your  country  so  well  that  he  has  remained 
among  you. 

So  much  for  the  Clay  and  Kentucky  contacts  with  Venezuela  and  the  other 
South  .American  countries  in  independence  days.  Now,  permit  me  to  speak  of 
the  recent  interest  which  Kentucky  has  shown  touching  matters  Venezuelan. 
Kentucky’s  general  assembly  in  1926  pa.s.sed  a  re.solution,  of  which  Hon.  C.  B. 
Truesdell,  of  the  State  senate,  was  the  author,  authorizing  the  appointment  bj’ 
the  governor  of  delegates  to  the  Panama  and  Caracas  congresses  to  celebrate  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Panama  Congre.ss  of  1826.  These  delegates 
were  appointed  and  attended  the  1926  congress  in  Panama. 

The  congress  in  Caracas  was,  I  Ix'lieve,  postponed  and  not  held.  The  same 
resolution  memorialized  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the 
enactment  of  the  necessary  legislation  to  i)rovide  for  the  presentation  to  the 
l>eople  and  Government  of  Venezuela  of  a  statue  of  Henr}’  Clay.  In  1921,  as 
you  will  recall,  the  Venezuelan  Government  i)re.sented  to  the  city  of  New  York 
a  beautiful  statue  of  Sim6n  Bolivar,  which  now  adorns  Central  Park  in  that  great 
metropolis.  My  country  deeply  appreciated  that  evidence  of  Venezuelan  good 
will  and  has  l)een  most  happy  to  reciprocate  it. 

ACTION  OF  THE  CONGRE.SS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — SPECIAI.  COM.MISSION 

The  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  jiresentation  of  the  Henry  Clay  statue  to 
Venezuela  became  a  law  in  February,  1927.  The  appropriation  for  the  statue 
thereupon  followed  in  1928.  An  American  sculptor,  Edmond  T.  Quinn,  began 
the  work,  but  died  liefore  its  completion.  Thereupon  another  American  sculp¬ 
tor,  Francis  H.  Packer,  completed  the  undertaking.  In  compliance  with  the 
act  of  Congre.ss  the  President  of  the  United  States  apjxjinted  as  a  special  com¬ 
mission  to  present  the  statue  to  the  Government  and  jieople  of  Venezuela,  Hon. 
James  R.  Sheffield,  former  ambassador  to  Mexico;  Hon.  George  T.  Summerlin 
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our  present  minister  to  Venezviela;  and  myself.  Mr.  Slieffield  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  commission  with  the  rank  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary.  Also  there  were  named  to  accompany  the  commi.ssion  Col. 
Blanton  VVinship,  as  militarj'  attache;  Capt.  Lamar  R.  Leahy,  as  naval  attach^; 
and  Mr.  Robert  J.  Phillips,  of  the  State  Department,  as  .secretary. 

PR.4ISE  DUE  TO  RUDOLF  DOLGE 

Touching  the  subject  of  this  statue,  I  trust  that  the  honored  president  of  the 
Pan  American  Society  of  Venezuela,  Mr.  Rudolf  Dolge,  will  not  be  offended 
when  I  suggest  that  more  to  him,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  long  resident 
in  Venezuela,  than  to  any  other  person  is  due  the  credit  for  having  made  possible 
the  i)resentation  of  this  token  of  good  will  to  Venezuela.  The  seed  sown  by  him 
in  Kentucky  some  years  ago  found  fruitful  lodgment  there,  and  all  this  that  is 
now  taking  place  is  the  happy  harvest.  The  iieojde  of  my  State  and  of  my  coun¬ 
try  were  only  too  glad  to  embrace  an  opportunity  to  indicate  their  love  and  esteem 
for  the  people  of  Venezuela.  The  statue  will  stand  here  as  an  enduring  witness 
of  that  love  and  esteem. 

CONCLUSION 

And  now  a  few  general  observations  and  I  am  done.  Speaking  for  onr  delega¬ 
tion,  jiermit  me  to  say  that  it  is  hoped  that  our  mission  hither  and  the  duties  we 
are  here  discharging  may  prove  of  lasting  value,  not  only  to  your  country  and  to 
mine,  but,  as  well,  to  all  the  countries  of  America.  All  of  the  Republics  of  the 
New  World  have  had  the  same  character  of  struggle  and  hardship  to  gain  their 
indeiiendence.  All  of  them  are  grounded  upon  the  same  basic  principles  and 
ideals;  they  have  the  same  outlooks;  and  they  have  a  common  destiny.  Allot 
them  have  their  problems — this  is  inevitable — but  the  formula  for  the  solution  of 
those  problems  lies  in  the  practical  application  of  the  great  principles  set  forth 
in  the  constitutions  and  laws  which  our  nations  have  adopted.  We  are  all 
.\mericans.  Whatever  affects  any  one  of  our  Republics,  whether  yours,  mine,  or 
another’s,  must  affect  the  others.  Hence  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  possible  that  in 
the  years  to  come  we  may  all  go  up  or  down  together.  .\11  of  us  face  in  the  same 
direction;  that  is  to  say,  toward  the  sunrise.  Each  must  be  touched  by  the  weak¬ 
ness  or  the  strength  of  the  others. 

Therefore  the  leaders  of  thought  in  my  Nation,  like  the  leaders  of  thought  in 
jour  own  and  the  other  Latin  American  countries,  are  the  most  earnest  advocates 
of  Pan  Americanism,  the  great  policj-  formulated  bj’  Bolivar  and  Claj-.  More 
and  more  we  must  counsel  together  for  the  good  of  all. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  my  Nation  and  that  of  Venezuela 
may  maintain  the  closest  mutual  bonds  of  friendship  and  fraternity.  May  we 
hope  also  that  the  generations  of  the  future  may  hold  for  each  of  our  countries 
the  blessings  of  jirosperitj’,  culture,  and  happiness  far  beyond  our  power  to 
anticipate.  Your  country,  like  mj-  own,  has  a  heroic  past,  and  like  my  own  is 
possessed  of  great  natural  resources.  Your  potential  wealth  is  nothing  less  than 
marvelous.  It  is  a  refreshing  experience  to  visit  a  country  that  is  jiractically 
free  from  debt.  This  is  the  splendid  record  that  Venezuela  presents  to  the  worhl. 

.\nd  permit  me  to  express  the  faith  that  in  this  hour  of  reverent  and  loving 
ceremonial  and  remembrance;  that  during  this  time  of  mutual  exchange  of  the 
sentiments  and  assurances  of  good  will,  when  our  minds  and  hearts  are  filled  with 
jiatriotic  zeal  and  ennobled  by  the  occasion,  there  hover  over  and  join  with  us  in 
these  exercises  the  spirits  of  those  two  master  souls  of  their  generation  in  the  cause 
of  American  liberty,  the  great  commoner,  Henrj-  Clay,  of  my  land,  and  Sim6n 
Bolivar,  the  peerle.ss  soldier-leader,  El  Litiertador,  of  j'our  own.  So  long  as  the 
memories  of  these  dauntless  men  may  live  in  the  Republics  of  America  their 
destinies  will  be  secure. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  CONTEMPORARY 
PAINTINGS 

JANUARY  15  FEBRUARY  28.  1931 
By  Warren  Wilmer  Brown, 

Assislant  to  the  Director,  Haltimore  yiuseum  of  Art 

That  the  First  Baltimore  Pan  American  Exhibition  of  Contem¬ 
porary  Paintings  at  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  more  than 
meets  expectations,  in  regard  both  to  dimensions  and  to  the  general 
(piality  of  the  work,  is  an  opinion  that  is  being  enthusiastically  ex¬ 
pressed  among  art  lovers,  especially  connoisseurs.  Twelve  Latin 
American  nations,  the  United  States,  and  Canada  are  represented. 

This  exhibition  represents  the  culmination  of  a  plan  that  had  its 
inception  last  spring  when  Roland  J.  McKinney,  director  of  the 
museum,  suggested  the  desirability  of  such  an  event.  This  sugges¬ 
tion  met  with  a  ver\’  hearty  response  and  he  was  authorized  by  the 
hoard  of  the  museum  to  start  preparations  at  once,  since  it  was 
announced  that  an  anonymous  friend  of  the  museum  woidd  supply  the 
large  fund  necessary"  for  expenses. 

Not  only  the  character  of  the  landscapes  but  also  the  dominant 
national  traits  expressed  in  the  people  chosen  as  subjects  demonstrate 
clearly  that  the  Latin  American  artists  contributing  to  the  show  are 
deeply  concerned  in  the  interpretation  of  their  own  lands.  The 
element  of  strangeness  and  of  intriguing  mysterv'  of  many  of  these 
scenes  evidently  makes  a  decided  impression  upon  visitors.  Notable 
examples  of  landscapes  are  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  Carlos  Chambel- 
land,  a  Brazilian  artist,  the  subject  being  loosely  handled  in  a  sketchy 
way  but  creating  a  strong  dramatic  effect,  and  Lapacho  Tree  in  Bloom, 
by  Pablo  Alborno  of  Paraguay,  which  attracts  particular  attention 
because  of  the  gorgeous  red  of  the  tree,  a  color  entirely  foreign  to  any 
large  flowering  tree  in  this  part  of  the  United  States.  Figure  subjects 
exotic  to  our  eyes  are  noticeable  in  the  Ecuadorean,  Me.xican,  Guate¬ 
malan,  Argentine,  and  other  sections. 

To  sum  up  the  exhibition,  it  is  plain  that  the  tendencies  of  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Latin  American  artists,  and  indeed  of  all  those  represented, 
are  in  the  direction  of  a  sane  and  healthy  modernism.  There  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  considerably  less  in  the  way  of  sheer  eccentricity  and 
unbalanced  individualism  on  the  walls  than  in  most  shows  of  similar 
size  we  have  been  accustomed  to  seeing  in  the  United  States  during 
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harmony  of  color  in  subtle  sympathy  with  the  subject.  Other 
strikinfi  works  in  this  room  are  Pedone’s  Cnlren,  a  canvas  of  fine 
warmth  of  tone  and  sincerity  of  feeling;  Anrelio  Canessa’s  Feamnts, 
a  family  lunching  beside  horse  and  plow;  The  Cloister  of  San  Isidro, 
by  Cupertinodel  Campo,a  (juiet,  reposeful  picture  of  a  colonial  church; 
The  Christ  of  the  Rock,  by  A.  Gramajo  Gutierrez,  which  portrays  a 
pilgrimage  of  brightly  dressed  countiy  people  to  a  great  rock  showing 
34742— :tl— Bull.  2 - H 
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recent  years.  The  neurotic  symptoms  so  freipiently  felt  in  a  great 
deal  of  eontemporaneous  European  art  are  almost  entirely  lacking  in 
the  contributions  from  Latin  America. 

Senor  Guttero’s  AiinUticiation,  which  won  first  prize,  occupies  the 
position  of  honor  in  the  large  gallery  set  aside  for  the  1.5  paintings 
from  Argentina.  This  work  is  very  beautiful  from  the  standpoint 
of  both  design  and  idea,  and  furthermore  establishes  an  exipiisite 
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“TYPK  AL  iilHhr  HY  OSWALDO  TEIXEIRA,  BRAZIL 
A  fruit  vendor  is  a  sui)jeet  iiroviiiini;  o|>i>ortunity  for  the  use  of  lirilliani  colors. 


a  face  in  profile;  lioij  and  Cock,  by  Enrique  Policastro;  The  Circus, 
an  ainusinji  composition  by  Alberto  M.  Rossi,  in  which  api)ear  the 
barker,  the  strong;  man,  the  fat  lady,  the  clown,  and  other  performers 
at  the  tent  door,  stared  at  by  a  "roup  of  spectators;  two  nudes,  by 
dorjie  Soto  Acebal  and  Francisco  Vidal;  and  Those  Who  Work,  by 
Luis  Tessandori.  A  special  note  is  also  due  Ana  De  Rossi  Weiss’ 
study  of  two  children  called  Breakfast.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
titles  mentioned  that  a  number  of  these  paintin^rs  are  of  the  warp 
and  woof  of  Arfjentine  life,  especially  of  its  fundamental  industry, 
ajjriculture,  but  in  being;  faithful  to  the  soil  of  Argentina,  they  are 
not  less  faithful  to  universal  values. 

The  Brazilian  section  also  numbers  15  paintings,  lent  by  the  Roerich 
Museum  from  the  e.xhibition  of  Brazilian  art  organized  under  its 
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iiuspices.*  They  vary  in  style  from  extreme  conservatism  to  a  re¬ 
strained  modernism.  The  delifjhtful  landscape  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  b3’^ 
Carlos  Chamhelland  has  already^  been  mentioned.  The  Old  Church, 
Ouro  Preto,  h_v  Retina  Vei^a,  depicts  a  channinj;  colonial  edifice, 
while  in  Typical  Girl  Oswaldo  Tei.xeira  paints  a  fruit  vendor  and  her 
wares  in  full  opulence  of  tropical  color. 

The  Mexican  section  demonstrates  the  j^reatest  range  of  technical 
experimentation  in  the  Latin  American  group.  The  majority  of  these 
works  were  lent  l\v  the  Delphic  Studios  of  New  York,  others  being 
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shown  through  the  courtesv  of  Frances  Flynn  Paine,  Weyhe  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  the  Valentine  Clalleiy,  also  of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Mabel 
I'lrich,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Among  them  are  such  striking  pictures 
as  Julio  Castellanos’  Woman  Washing  Child;  Miguel  Covarrubias’ 
Portrait  oj  Rosa  Rolando;  Jose  Clemente  Orozco’s  Fourteenth  Street,  in 
which  sky-scrapers  tower  over  the  tense  faces  of  passers-by;  Diego 
Rivera’s  Dancers  of  Tehuantepec,  a  small  canvas  of  warm  color  and 
rhythmical  line;  Pedro  Redon’s  The  Sculptor;  Carlos  O.  Romero’s  ex¬ 
tremely-  modernistic.  iMiidscape;  and  Cordelia  Urueta’s  Woman  Pray¬ 
ing,  a  yvorn  face  impressive  for  its  rapt  look. 


1  .“tee  HraiUian  .Irf,  by  Fninces  Onmt,  Bi  lletin’  of  the  Pnn  .ymerican  Union,  January,  1931. 
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It  may  bo  added  hero  that  while  no  women  painters  are  re|)resented 
in  the  United  States  section  of  the  exhibition,  10  have  pictures — and 
excellent  pictures — in  the  various  Latin  American  sections,  and  0  in 
the  Canadian. 

Of  the  four  Cuban  paintings,  we  may  mention  especially  Armando 
H.  Maribona’s  The  Virgin  of  the  Dorex,  a  composition  of  considerable 
quiet  charm  carried  out  in  a  harmonious  low  key.  It  shows  the 
Virgin  seated  beside  a  window  through  which  is  seen  a  typical  C’uban 
landscape.  On  the  sill  are  perched  two  doves,  the  iridescent  sheen 
of  whose  plumage  is  exquisitely  rendered.  Also  worthy  of  note  is 
the  large  mountain  landscape  Ledena  (Santander)  by  Domingo  Ramos, 
the  atmospheric  perspectives  of  which  are  memorable. 

Ecuador  contributes  six  works,  all  of  a  distinctly  national  flavor. 
The  Piper,  by  Victor  Mideros,  is  a  much  admired  canvas  which  occu¬ 
pies  a  position  all  to  itself  in  one  of  the  Museum  corridors,  a  position 
for  which  it  might  have  been  painted.  The  piper,  playing  on  his 
rondador  a  yarari,  one  of  the  native  Indian  melodies,  holds  his  audi- 
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ence  tMithrallod.  The  brijjhtly  §;arho(l  Hfiures  stand  out  against  the 
white  elouds  and  glorious  blue  of  the  Ecuadorean  sky.  Although 
Mideros  usually  paints  pictures  imbued  with  a  deep  religious  inysti- 
cisin,  this  venture  into  another  genre  is  e.xtreinely  successful.  Other 
noteworthy  paintings  in  this  section  are  Juan  Ijedn  Mara’s  The 
Volcano  Tunyumhna,  a  landscape  dominated  hy  this  snow-crowned 
Andine  |)eak;  Maria  Josefina  Ponce’s  Church  of  San  Francinco;  and 
Jose  A.  Yepez’  Pared  Street  in  the  I /u/c.s-,  a  steep  village  street  against 
a  distant  view  of  mountains,  the  whole  conveying  an  indefinable 
nostalgia. 

Humberto  (Jaravito’s  U  carc/-.s‘,  a  Guatemalan  painting,  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  works  from  the  color  standpoint  among  all  the  Latin 
American  contributions.  The  Indians  of  (Juatemala  still  weave  their 
own  garments  by  hand.  These,  although  in  general  of  the  same 
type  throughout  the  nation,  differ  in  pattern  and  color  froni  village 
to  village  so  that  a  person  familiar  with  the  various  designs  can  tell 
at  once  whence  the  wearer  comes,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  each 
village  to  preserve  its  characteristic  costume.  The  other  Guate¬ 
malan  painting.  Two  Xatire  Country  Women,  by  Alfredo  Galvez 
Suarez,  is  also  colorful. 
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“THE  TIIKEK  COMKADES,”  HY  MELCIlOK  MENDEZ  MAHAKINOS,  I  KUdUVV 
Awardt^l  $lU0an<l  honoralilo  niontion. 

The  three  works  from  Peru  establish  (luite  a  hijjh  standard.  They 
are  intimate  and  outstanding  Indian  types  hy  Julio  Berroeal,  called 
The  Mystic  and  Inca  Iludscar,  and  ..I  Street  in  Cerro  <le  Pasco,  hy 
A.  Rodriguez,  a  canvas  of  effective  simplicity. 

I’niguay  sent  eight  canvases,  most  of  which  are  marked  with  bold¬ 
ness  of  color  and  technique,  particularly  Senor  Mendez  Magarinos’ 
The  Three  Comrades,  a  group  of  women  who  might  well  he  the  Fates. 
Other  works  of  special  note  in  this  section  are  Domingo  Bazzuro’s 
Sunny  Morning,  Milo  Beretta’s  The  Siren  of  BaUena  Point,  a  rock 
in  the  sea  near  a  shore  of  high  cliffs,  and  Jose  Cuneo’s  Still  Life,  a 
flower  study  of  considerable  subtlety. 

Three  Paraguayan  artists  are  represented,  Pablo  Alhorno  sending 
four  pictures,  Juan  Samudio  three,  and  Delgado  Rodas  one,  all  of 
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Paraguayan  subjocts.  Thi*  gorgeous  iMpaeho  Tree  in  Jilnont  of  the 
first  artist  has  already  been  described;  the  landscape  called  Caacupe, 
by  Juan  Sainudio — a  town  set  in  the  midst  of  rolling  country — won  a 
bronze  medal  in  the  International  Exhibition  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1922. 

Bolivia  is  represtmted  by  four  works — Maternity,  by  Jorge  de  la 
Heza;  The  Interment,  by  Victor  Pabdn;  The  Triumph  of  Xature,  by 
Cecilio  Guzman;  and  Canto  de  la  Sanyre,  by  Ramon  Catari.  The 
artists  from  Costa  Rica  are  Claudia  Jimenez,  Ezecpiiel  Jimenez, 
Tomas  Povedano,  Teodorico  Quirds,  and  Emilio  Span.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  arrival  of  their  paintings  and  the  four  from  Bolivia  was 
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too  long  delayed  to  permit  their  inclusion  in  the  e.xhibit  on  the  opening 
day,  but  they  were  put  into  position  during  the  first  week. 

The  other  Latin  American  Republic  represented  in  the  e.xhihition 
is  Honduras,  with  two  works  of  a  subjective  nature — Maximiliano 
Euceda’s  Repose  and  Zufiiga  Figueroa’s  Meditation,  both  of  which 
occupy  favorable  positions. 

Much  more  general  satisfaction  is  being  voiced  with  the  results  of 
the  jury  decision  than  one  usually  hears  at  art  exhibitions.  The 
judges  were  George  Luks  and  Ijeopold  Seyffert,  both  distinguished 
American  paintem,  and  Henri  Marceau,  curator  of  painting  and 
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sculpture  at  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  in  Philadelphia.  Their 
selections  were  as  follows:  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  awards  of 
$1,000  and  SoOO,  respectively,  for  the  outstandinjr  paintiiifis  from 
Canada  and  Latin  America — first,  Aimunciation,  by  Alfredo  Guttero, 
of  Arfientina;  second,  Xortit  Shore,  Lake  Superior,  by  Lawren  Harris, 
of  C’anada;  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  award  of  SoOO,  to  the  out¬ 
standing  paintinjr  by  a  Cnited  States  painter,  Zelda,  a  nude,  by  Leon 
Kroll;  honorable  mentions  and  cash  awards  of  $100,  to  Antonio 

•‘TIIK  IXTKK.MKXT,” 
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A  nolahli*  canvas  in  the 
Ilolivian  Kroiip. 


Pedone,  also  of  Arfientina,  for  his  study  of  calves;  Night  WindowK, 
by  Edward  Hopper,  of  the  I’nited  States  group,  and  The  Three  Com¬ 
rades,  by  Melchor  Mendez  Magarihos,  of  I’ruguay.  The  gold  medal 
of  the  Maryland  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  another  well-known  Balti¬ 
more  art  institution,  was  awarded  to  Gari  Melchers  for  his  large 
study  of  a  country  woman  called  .1  Xatire  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Melchers 
has  long  been  identified  as  one  of  the  distinguished  artists  of  the 
United  States. 
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Thirty-ono  artists  of  the  Unitod  States  and  twelve  from  C'anada  were 
invited  to  send  works  to  the  exhibition,  all  of  them  hein"  well  known 
in  their  respeetive  eountries  and  some  of  them  possessing  international 
re|)utation.  Mr.  Kroll’s  |)rize-winnin«:  pieee  is  a  nude  of  great  beauty 
earned  out  with  delieaey  and  refinement  and  exploiting  a  low-keyed 
l)alette.  Mr.  Melehers’  .1  Xatire  of  Mrfjitiio,  ehosen  as  the  most 
imj)ortant  painting  in  the  entire  e.xhihition  and  henee  awarded  the 
Maryland  Institute  gold  medal,  is  partieularly  remarkable  for  its  hold 
eolor.  The  suhjeet  is  a  woman  of  the  lower  farming  elass.  Other 
outstanding  works  in  this  seetion  are  James  Chapin’s  George  Marrin 
and  ftin  Daughter  Kdith  ;  Xude  by  William  J.  Glaekens;  the  late  Charles 
W.  Hawthorne’s  Bertha  Davis;  Roekwell  Kent’s  beautiful  landscape 
Meux  Var,  France;  an  extremely  vital  portrait  of  a  hoy  called  Butts, 
by  Mr.  Luks,  member  of  the  jury;  Malcolm  Pareell’s  Bill  Bice', 
Abram  Poole’s  Gladys;  J.  W.  Sehlaikjer’s  The  Pink  Cameo;  John 
Sloan’s  Spring  Green,  Washington  Sguare,  and  Simka  Simkhovitch’s 
Russian  Dance. 

Of  the  C’anadian  paintings  we  like  best  Mr.  Harris’s  prize-winning 
])ieture,  Xorth  Shore,  Lake  Superior,  a  work  of  daring  originality  and 
great  beauty  of  color  and  form;  Frank  C’armichael’s  .1  Xorthern  Sdrer 
Mine;  Arthur  Lismer’s  Fishing  Village,  Xora  Scotia;  Bess  Housser’s 
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In  Xeu'  Ontario;  A.  J.  Casson’s  Honxe  on  l*arnj  Sound;  Lilias  T. 
Newton’s  Portrait  of  Leila;  and  Anne  Savajje’s  Shad's  at  (iaspe. 

The  private  inaiiijuration  of  this  e.\hii)ition  on  January  1  o,  1931,  was 
the  most  important  event  in  the  art  history  of  Baltimore,  initiating  as 
it  did  what  it  is  hoped  will  become  a  series  of  biennial  events,  and 
marking  one  of  the  most  interesting  innovations  in  the  exhibition 
season  in  the  United  States. 

The  opening  ceremonies  took  place  in  the  beautiful  classical  sculp¬ 
ture  court  of  the  museum;  the  guests  of  honor,  a  highly  distinguished 
group  representing  the  Latin  American  embassies  and  legations  in 
Washington,  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Pan  American  Union,  were  seated  in  front  of  a  screen  of  palms  over 
which  rose  in  a  gorgeous  spread  of  color  the  grouped  Hags  of  the 
American  Republics.  Music  for  the  occasion  was  furnished  by  a  string 
orchestra,  the  program  including  a  number  of  Latin  American 
melodies. 

In  his  opening  address,  the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of 
State,  spoke  of  the  value  of  such  an  exhibition  in  increasing  inter¬ 
national  friendship  and  understanding,  saying: 

This  c\liil)iti()ii  of  paintings  constitutes  an  outstanding  event  in  tlie  liistory 
of  Pan  .\merican  cultural  rek'ations.  It  affords  a  striking  opportunity  for  all 
lovers  of  art,  for  all  those  who  desire  to  study  and  to  become  further  accpiainted 
with  the  work  of  th«)se  masters  which  is  represented  here  by  the  paintings  that 
adorn  these  walls. 

The  number  of  countries  that  are  contributing  to  this  exhibition  is  impressive 
indeed.  Many  of  our  sister  Rejjublics,  from  .\rgentiua  in  the  south  to  Mexico 
and  Cuba  in  the  north,  have  .sent  notable  examples  of  their  national  art.  In 
addition,  it  is  particidarly  gratifying  that  the  great  dominion  to  the  north  of  us 
has  also  accepted  the  invitation  to  cooperate  and  is  doing  .so  in  such  a  generous 
manner. 

A  i>erusal  of  the  list  of  painters  and  an  inspection  of  their  works  exhibited  here 
indicates  clearly  the  vigor  of  the  artistic  life  that  is  flourishing  in  America. 
Numerous  excellent  art  schools  have  been  established  to  train  the  youth  of  .\mer- 
ican  countries.  Many  of  the.se  schools  are  under  the  supervision  and  patronage 
of  the  national  governments  and,  by  lending  encouragement  and  assistance  to 
the  young  artist,  they  are  discharging  the  high  responsibility  of  accpiainting  the 
rising  generation  with  cultural  development. 

The  cultural  history  of  the  nations  of  this  continent  gives  evidenee  of  many 
diverse  influences,  some  of  them  Euro|K*an,  others  di.stinctively  national.  The 
latter  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  l)eautiful  canvases  executed  by  certain 
notable  Mexican  artists,  which  are  among  the  paintings  shown  here.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  princijjle,  however,  it  may  l)e  stated  that  each  nation  cpiite  naturally  affects 
the  work  of  its  painters,  whether  their  tendencies  be  conservative  or  modernistic. 
The  elimate  and  eharacter  of  a  country,  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  jjeople, 
arc  unconsciously  reflected  by  the  artist.  The  work  of  the  Uruguayan  painter 
will  thus,  in  all  i)robability,  differ  from  that  of  a  Mexican  or  Canadian,  a  difference 
which  adds  to  the  charm  and  interest  of  an  international  exhibition.  This  fact 
has  a  s|>ecial  significance,  for  paintings,  like  the  printed  word,  constitute  a  means 
of  conveying  not  only  the  thoughts  of  the  authors  but  also  the  character  of  the 
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nations  whicli  proclaim  these  artists  as  tlicir  citi/ens;  tlicy  thus  enable  Americans 
to  know  and  to  understand  each  other  better. 

In  the  j):ist  the  relations  between  the  I'nited  States  and  other  eouutries  of  this 
hemisphere  have  Ikhui  mostly  of  an  economic  or  Kovernmental  character.  .Artistic 
eontaet  between  the  .American  nations  is  essential  for  true  mutual  understanding 
and  appreciation.  Such  contacts  may  be  effected  through  exhibitions,  such  as  the 
one  we  are  inaugurating  to-day,  through  books  and  publications,  ami  through  the 
visits  of  distinguished  repre.sentatives  of  the  respective  countries,  such  a.s  that  for 
instance  of  Dr.  Cupertino  del  Cam|)o,  the  director  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Fine  .Arts  at  Buenos  .Aires,  who  has  recently  completed  a  journey  in  the  United 
States.  His  name,  I  may  add,  is  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  painters  who.se 
work  we  shall  have  the  privilege  of  enjoying  here.  It  is  on  the  cultural  side  that 
there  is  the  greatest  oi)portunity  for  further  development  of  the  relafons  between 
the  United  States  and  other  American  nations.  A’oung  and  vigorous  as  the  latter 
are,  and  engaged  in  the  multifarious  activities  relating  to  the  develoi)ment  of 
their  va.st  material  re.sources,  they  are  proving  to  the  world  nevertheless  that 
their  sj)lendid  energy  is  al.so  finding  an  outlet  in  the  creation  of  works  of  art. 

Exhibitions  of  this  character,  therefore,  con-stitiite  a  step  which  we  can  heartily 
applaud.  They  have,  in  themselves,  the  potentialities  f(>r  better  understanding, 
api)reciation,  and  sympathy.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  a  Pan  .American 
exhibition  of  ])aintings  was  held  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Los  Angeles  at 
which  well  over  100  canvases  of  Latin  .American  painters  were  shown.  Individual 
exhibits  of  Latin  .American  artists  have  al.so  been  held  in  the  I’nited  States.  It 
is  to  be  hoi)ed,  therefore,  that  collections  of  contemj)orary  works  by  artists  of  the 
United  States  will  be  .sent  to  the  other  nations  of  .America,  in  order  that  they  may 
more  fully  ai)preciate  the  significance  and  extent  of  artistic  effort  in  this  country. 

I  trust  that  this  exhibit  is  but  one  of  a  long  line  of  similar  events  which  will 
result  in  a  dissipation  of  the  haze  of  ignorance  regarding  the  views  and  ifleals  of 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere.  The  Baltimore  Museum  of  .Art  and  its  officers 
may  rest  assured  that  through  their  noble  initiative  they  are  furthering  the  cause 
of  the  cordiality  and  amity  between  the  countries  of  .America,  which  constitutes 
such  a  powerful  influence  in  the  promotion  of  i)eace  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  ])re.sence  of  this  distinguished  assemblage,  I  now  have  the  jirivilege  for¬ 
mally  to  open  the  first  Baltimore  Pan  .American  Exhibition  of  Contemporary 
Paintings. 

His  Excellency  Dr.  Manuel  E.  Malhran,  Ambassador  of  Argentina, 
then  spoke  extemporaneously  in  English  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  CIentlemen: 

You  know  (piite  well  that  sometimes  the  most  unexpected  and  unforeseen 
things  hai>i)en;  and  one  of  the  most  unexjiected  things  is  for  a  diplomat,  newly 
arrived  in  Washington,  to  be  called  upon  to  act  as  a  dean.  This  is  my  ease, 
unhappily  for  you.  Before  coming  into  this  room  Mr.  Randall  gave  me  the 
onier  to  addre.ss  you.  That  order  is  being  fulfilled  only  because  I  believe  that  in 
some  cases  obedience  is  courtesy. 

If,  even  in  my  own  language,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  find  the  appro¬ 
priate  words  to  expre.ss,  in  the  names  of  my  colleagues  and  in  my  own,  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  gratitude  for  the  hearty  welcome  all  of  you  have  given  us  in  Baltimore, 
you  must  realize  how  embarrassing  it  is  for  me  to  be  obliged  to  try  to  express 
tho.se  feelings  in  a  foreign  language,  which  I  command  so  badly;  but  I  am  sure 
you  will  recognize  that  over  and  above  the  eloquence  of  words  is  the  eloquence 
of  the  heart,  and  I  know  that  yon  are  hearing  at  this  moment  the  deepest  emo¬ 
tions  of  our  hearts,  telling  you  "Thanks,  ladies  and  gentlemen;  many  thanks!” 

.And  now  I  ask  the  kind  permi.ssion  of  His  Excellency  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  address  a  few  words  in  my  own  language  to  my  colleagues  here. 
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Tlu'ii  tuniiipz  to  his  Latin  Anu'iican  colloajrups,  the  ambassador 
said  in  S|)anisli: 

S|)o«-ial  circiiiastaiiccs  liavi*  placed  me  to-day — unfortunately  for  yt)U,  hut  as 
a  fjreat  honor  for  me — in  the  position  of  liavinp  to  express  in  ytnir  helialf  the 
thanks  that  are  due  for  the  cordial  Krecting  which  we  have  received  in  Baltimore. 

Now  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  hearing  on  the  remarks  of  Secretary 
Stimson. 

Our  Clovernmeiits  and  itur  artists  did  well,  and  we  do  well,  to  give  all  possible 
prestige  to  such  events  as  this  exhihition. 

•Ml  the.se  exhihitions  of  art  are  welcome,  and  likewisi^  all  other  manifestations 
of  the  intellectual  and  cultural  i)rogre.ss  of  our  countries.  They  help  this  great 
Bepuhlic  of  the  North,  the  pride  of  the  continent,  to  gain  a  im)re  exact  idea  of 
our  countries.  .And  that  better  understanding,  added  to  commercial  bonds,  will 
deepen  affection  and  strengthen  friendship. 

The  affection  ami  friendship  betWiH'n  the  I'nited  States  and  the  Latin  .American 
nations  will  thus  grow  into  a  thriving  plant  which,  to  Mower  or  to  bear  fruit,  will 
need  only  the  sunshine  of  a  smile  sharml  in  a  common  joy  or  the  gentle  rain  t>f  a 
sympathetic  tear  shed  over  a  common  sorrow. 

InttMvst  in  the  o.xhihition  incroasod  rapidly,  not  only  in  lialtiinoiv 
hut  in  other  art  centers  of  the  country,  many  people  heinj;  attracted 
from  cities  near  and  far.  Immediately  upon  the  public  opening: 
which  took  place  the  day  followiiifr  the  private  view,  visitors  hej;an 
to  arrive  in  thronjjs,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  afternoon  more  than 
3, ■)()()  people  jammed  the  galleries,  hreakiiif;  the  record  of  attendance 
at  an  e.xhihition  of  paintings  in  Baltimore  on  a  siiifrlo  day.  Some  idea 
of  the  po|)ularity  of  the  Pan  American  e.xhihition  is  jjiven  when  it  is 
considered  that  this  number  was  nearly  one  thousand  hijjher  than  the 
attendance  at  the  international  e.xhihition  on  the  openiiifr  Sunday  at 
the  Baltimore  Museum  last  season.  The  tremendous  impression 
made  hy  the  Pan  American  e.xhihition  has  driven  impetus  to  the  plan 
of  the  museum  hoard  to  make  it  a  biennial  occurrence. 

(Iroups  representinj;  various  women’s  clubs,  civic  and  neijrhhorhood 
associations,  and  public  and  private  schools  are  attending  the  ex¬ 
hihition,  frecpiently  in  lar^e  bodies,  and  special  ^allerv’  tours  have  been 
provided  by  the  museum. 

It  was  particularly  firatifyinjr  to  note  that  the  e.xhihition  from  the 
very  opening:  day  e.xerted  in  its  different  sections  a  stronjr  appeal  to 
collectors.  It  had  not  been  open  three  days  before  it  was  announced 
that  Senor  Mendez  Mafiarihos’  The  Three  Comrades,  one  of  the  paint- 
iiijrs  that  received  an  honorable  mention  and  a  cash  i)rize  of  $100, 
had  been  boujrht  for  a  distinf;uished  Baltimore  collection,  and  other 
purchases  are  expected  to  follow. 

It  is  very  unusual  to  see  in  Baltimore,  or  as  a  matter  of  fact  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  I'nited  States,  an  art  event  that  enframed  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  ])raetical  support  of  so  many  fjroups  of  different  character 
and  outlook;  owinjr  to  this  fact,  it  is  {lenerally  thoujjht  that  the  ex¬ 
hibition  constitutes  a  means  of  the  greatest  importance  from  the 
standpoint  of  international  sympathy  and  understanding. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  TRADE 
IN  1929  A  GENERAL  SURVEY 


Hy  Matilda  Phillips 
Chief.  StnIiMical  Diriniou,  Pnn  American  I’nion 

THK  afijrrofinto  forcifin  trade  of  the  20  Kepuhlies  of  Latin  Aineriea, 
imports  and  exports  coinhined,  in  1929  was  $r),39'),038,271,  a 
decrease  of  less  than  1  per  cent  from  the  previous  year.  Imports 
in  1929  amounted  to  $2,439,771,271,  an  increase  of  1.9  per  cent, 
while  exports  declined  2.4  per  cent,  to  $2, 950, 207,000.  (liven  below 
are  the  values  of  imports  and  exports  for  1929  in  comparison  with 
those  for  previous  years: 


All  Latin  America— Foreign  trade 

[Valin'S  in  thousands  of  dollars:  i.  p.,  (MX)  omitted] 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  SHOWING  PARTICIPATION  OF 
LEADING  COMMERCIAL  COUNTRIES 

The  trade  of  all  Latin  America  for  1929  compared  with  that  of  1928, 
the  per  cent  chanfie,  and  the  proportionate  share  of  the  four  leading 
countries  participatinji  in  this  trade,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


All  Latin  America 

[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars:  I.  e.,  1)0(1  oinittiHl] 
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LATIX  AMEItICAX  FOIIEIGN  TliADE  IX  192  9  I5l 

Dividing  the  countries  into  two  groups  as  to  imports  and  exports, 
for  the  northern  gi’oup,  including  the  countries  from  Panama  north, 
the  figures  are: 

Latin  Hepnblics  in  Xorth  America 

(Valiios  in  thousands  of  <lolIars;  i.  e.,  OUU  omittr<l] 
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For  the  southern  group,  including  all  the  republics  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  we  have  the  results  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

South  American  Republics 

[Values  in  thousands  ot  dollars;  i.  c.,  000  oniitte*!] 
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COMPARATIVE  TRADE  OF  INDIVIDUAL  COUNTRIES  IN  1928  AND  1929 
Table  1  gives  the  trade  of  the  individual  countries  for  1929  and  for 
the  preceding  year  by  imports,  exports,  and  increases  and  decreases. 
The  20  Republics  are  arranged  in  two  groups — North  American  Re- 
jnihlics  (Mexico,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti)  and 
South  American  Republics.  In  addition  to  the  trade  for  each  country, 
the  table  shows  grand  totals  for  each  of  the  groups  and  for  all  of 
Latin  America. 

Tables  II  and  III  show  the  distribution  of  trade  for  each  country, 
both  by  imports  and  exports,  for  the  years  1928  and  1929.  The  same 
arrangement  of  a  north  and  south  group  is  preserved.  The  differ¬ 
entiation  is  for  the  four  leading  competing  countries. 
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Comparing;  1929  with  1928  on  the  import  side  there  were  inereases 
in  13  countries — Mexico,  (luatemala,  Honduras,  C'osta  Kica,  Panama, 
Cuba,  Arsrentina,  Bolivia,  ('hile,  Kcuador,  Peru,  I’ruiruay,  and 
Venezuela.  The  decreases  were  in  K1  Salvador,  Xicarajiua,  the 
Dominican  Hepuhlic,  Haiti,  Brazil,  (’olomhia,  and  Parafruay. 

On  the  ex|)ort  side  there  were  decreases  in  all  the  countries  except 
Honduras,  Ihmama,  Bolivia,  ('Idle,  Peru,  and  Venezuela. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  foreijiti  trade  of  each  of  the  Kepuhlics  for 
1929,  with  com|)arative  fi};ures  for  1928,  follows. 

Latin  Kkitblics  ix  North  America 

MEXICO 

Mexico’s  foreijin  trade  in  1929  afr^rrejiated  $489,738,118,  comi)ared 
with  $47"),  103,203  in  1928,  hein*;  an  increase  of  $11,034,91"),  or  2.4 
per  cent.  The  value  of  imports  ($191,421,490)  exceeded  that  of 
1928,  increasinjr  by  $12,")40,31 1 ,  or  7  per  cent,  while  the  value  of 
exports  ($29.1,310,028)  closely  ai)proximated  that  of  the  precediiijr 
year,  decliniiif;  by  only  $90.1,390,  or  less  than  1  per  cent. 

DiMrihution  of  Jorvigu  Iraih — Four  priticijHjl  coinnwrcial  coiiutrien 


(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  0(lllomittei|| 


Country 

iy2s 

1B21( 

Her  cent 
fhanne 
in  Itt2!) 

Per  c’ent 

192S  ' 

of  totHi 

1929 

liniwrts  (total).. 

I7S.SS1 

191.421 

+7. 0 

10(1. 0 

109.  0 

United  KinRdoni _ 

i:i,  I4:t 

I2.S24 

-2.4  1 

7.  a 

(i.  7 

France  .  . 

)s,h:u 

9,  fi27 

-hH.  9 

4.H 

5.  0 

Oermanv . 

Iti.:<i2 

l.'i.aTI 

“5.7 

9.  1 

S.  0 

United  .states _ 

12B.  H0l> 

i;v2.  ;m)2 

+».!) 

(»7.  5 

(t9.  1 

Ex|M)rts  (total).  . 

‘222 

2y.'i.317 

1  -0.3 

100.  0 

1  UK).  0 

United  Kinttdntn.. 

22.  7S2 

;«).  :f4:t 

+;o.  2 

7.7 

10.  a 

France  . 

11..M.5 

11.474 

“0. 

3.0 

3.0 

(lernianv . 

2t).  1«7 

22.  42!) 

+  11.2 

fi.H 

7.  0 

United  States  . 

2(12. 

17«,  ;t;«i 

i  -11.2 

fi-H.  2 

00.7 

Principal  iinimrti^  anil  exporln 
[Thousands  of  dollars] 


ComincKlity  | 

192H 

1929 

Commodily 

10-2S 

1020 

ImiMtrts  dotal) . . 

17S,)iSl 

101, 421 

Exiiorts  (tolal) . 

29(i.  222 

■20.5,317 

20, 20(i 

28,641 

44.  .■>73 

46.0-2S 

Iron  and  steel  manufac-tures.. .  . 
Chemical  and  iiharinaceutkal 

17, 337 

21, 243 

Copiter . . . 

I.eacl . 

■20.  3-2:1 
4.'>.04.=> 

44.  460 
42.  -2.56 

produfts .  . 

12. 170 

12,  442 

Zinc...  . .  . 

27.614 

30, 403 

■Vutomobiles . 

10, 

ll,4tr2 

Petroleum  (crude) . 

21.013 

16. 4(» 

Cotton  textiles  and  manufactures 

12.  ().■>« 

10,08!) 

i  Ueneciuen . .  . 

18. 074 

16. 132 

l.ard . 

7,»!»1 

6, 90S 

Coffee . — . 

17.  .'>08 

16, 003 

Wheat . 

2. 4.V> 

4,58.') 

Cotton,  raw _ _ 

7,415 

,  6, 774 

Copiier,  brass,  and  bronze . 

Rubber  manufactures . 

3,6-22 

4,440 

(lasoline . . 

7, 650 

6,2.51 

4.40t 

4,270 

Chicle . 

4.0,57 

.5.075 

Wocxl  for  building . 

2,33)1 

4,2.'>0 

.\sphalt.- . 

4.  :i76 

4,075 

a,  163 

3, 550 

9.  \Z\ 

4,921 

Cotton  thread,  yarn,  and  cx>rdage 

3,06s 

3,071 

Fruits,  fresh  and  dried . . 

.5,  740 

4. 180 

Musical  instruments . 

2,261 

2,.'i98 

Kerosene . 

:i,  520 

4,101 

oolen  textiles . 

2,  777 

2, 4-20 

Beans,  (leas,  lentils,  dry . 

!  4, 1,54 

4,o;io 

Vegetable  oils . 

2,877 

2,324 

(las  oil . . 

1.740 

3,2.57 

F71ectrkal  material . . 

l,)-d6 

1,266 

Hides  and  skins . 

Fueloil . . 

3,  H19 

1  7,  OHO 

2,867 

2,501 
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CIATKMALA 

Foreign  trade  in  1929  amounted  to  $57,445,055,  of  which  imports 
accounted  for  $32,516,820  and  exports  $24,928,229.  A  decrease  in 
the  total  trade  value  for  the  Republic  of  $877,398,  or  1.5  per  cent,  is 
shown  by  these  figures.  Imports  increased  by  $2,405,945,  or  7.9 
per  cent,  while  exports  decreased  by  $3,283,343,  or  11.6  per  cent. 

Distribution  of  foreign  trade — Four  principal  commercial  countries 


[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars:  i.  e.,  0(10  oinittedl 


Country 

1U2K  1 

1 

1 

1929 

1 

I'ercent  \ 
chanKe 
in  1929 

Per  cent  of  total 

1928 

1929 

Iin|K)rts  (total) .  . 1 

;<o,iii 

32,517 

+7.9 

100.0 

100.  0 

I'niteil  Kingdom . . . . 

,  2, 4fiH 

2.  SSI 

+  10.7 

S.2 

1  KH 

France . 

filS 

1  1.097 

+7S.3 

2.0 

3.3 

(iermanv— . 

2,947 

4,  20(> 

+42.  fi 

9.S 

12.9 

I’nited  States . . . 

I2,62S 

'  16,925 

+;m.o 

41.9 

1  .52. 0 

ExiKtrts  (total) . . . . 

2S,212 

24.92S 

-11.6 

100.  0 

100.0 

I'nited  Kinitdom .  . 

1K9 

1.57 

-17. 0 

'  .6 

.6 

France.. . 

:«» 

7H 

+97.  5 

.1 

.3 

(iermany .  .  .  . 

9.3(i0 

9.9-2S 

+6.0 

3.3.2 

39.8 

rnite<l  States .  . .  ..  . 

i.vauti 

11,400 

-  •^5.  5 

1 

.54.2 

45.7 

Principal  imports  and  exports 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Commodity  | 

1928 

! 

1929  Commodity 

1928 

1929 

Imimrts  (total) . j 

30,111 

32, 517  Ex|(orts  (total) . 

28,212  1 

24,928 

Focal  products . 

2. 4.V1 

3,9,50  Coffee . 

2:1,062 

19,093 

Cotton  textiles  and  manufactures.. 

,  3,  .380 

3,  .598  Dananas . 

3, 096 

3,212 

Kailwav  material . 

1. 024 

1,967  ,  Luniher . 

1  338 

868 

1  2,053 

1  374 

334 

.Vitricultural  and  industrial  nia- 

Chic'le . .  . . 

444 

320 

c-hinery . 

967 

1,  .594 

1 

Petroleum  and  prcalucts . 

783 

1, 175 

Silk  manufactures . 

749 

937 

1 

Wines  and  liciuors . 

(446 

775 

Druits  and  medicines . 

(slS 

1 

EL  SALVADOR 

The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1929  reached  a  total  of 
$35,755,786  as  compared  with  $43,116,039  in  1928,  being  a  decrease 
of  $7,360,253,  or  17  per  cent.  The  value  of  imports  ($17,340,286) 
decreased  by  $1,311,893,  or  7  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  exports 
($18,415,500)  by  $6,048,360,  or  24.7  per  cent. 

:t4742— :ii— Bull.  2 - 1 
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Distribution  of  foreign  trade — Four  principal  commercial  countries 

[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars;  i.  e.,  000  omitted) 


Country 

'  1 

1928 

1929 

i 

Per  cent  ! 
change  i- 
in  1929  1 

Per  cent  of  total 

1928  1929 

Imports  (total) . . 

.  18,652 

17,340  ' 

-7.0  1 

100.0 

100.0 

I’nited  Kingdom . . . . 

.  2,467 

2,556 

'  +3.6 

12.9 

14.7 

France . . . . 

889 

1,016 

j  +14. 2 

5.3 

5.8 

Germany . . 

.  1,814 

1,413 

1  -22.0 

10. 1 

8.  1 

United  States _ _ 

.  9, 944 

9,051 

-8.9 

52.6 

52.2 

Exports  (total) . 

. '  24,464 

18,415 

-24.  7 

100.0 

100.0 

United  Kingdom. . 

115 

214 

+86.2  ' 

.5 

1.2 

France . . . 

.  666 

340 

-48.  9 

2.7 

1.8 

Germany . . 

.  7, 107 

,5,852 

'  -17.6 

29.0 

31.8 

United  States . 

. 1  3,717 

3,961 

1  +6.5, 

15.2  1 

21.5 

Principal  imports  and  exports 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Commodity  i 

1928  I 

1929  " 

'  Commodity  | 

1928  ' 

1929 

18,6.52  i 

17,340 

24,464 

18,415 

1,654  1 

1,950 

22,741  1 

17, 045 

l.4(Xl 

1,501 

1,234 

907 

1,259  , 

175 

199 

1,065 

863 

124 

111 

706 

784 

43 

29 

744 

729 

6 

18 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  medicines.. 

443 

a35 

;  Hides.! . 

13 

7 

Lumber . 

282 

1  393 

Cotton  yarn . . 

667 

i  357 

Corn . 

305 

3.56 

Bags  for  coffee  and  sugar . 

400 

287 

Silk  fabrics  (natural and  artificial).. 

548 

284 

Cement . . . 

332 

1  280 

1 

I.,eather  and  leather  goods . 

524 

273  ' 

Lard . . . . . 

1  ^2 

248 

Fertilizers . . 

1  370 

1  217  1 

i 

Cheese . 

1  248 

1  210  ; 

1 _ 

HONDURAS 

The  total  foreifin  trade  of  the  Republic  in  1929  aggregated 
$39,430,097,  consisting  of  imports  to  the  value  of  $14,860,931  and 
exports  of  $24,569,166.  The  total  trade  was  in  excess  of  that  for 
1928  by  $3,713,764,  or  10  per  cent.  The  value  of  imports  increased 
by  $2,287,336,  or  18.1  per  cent,  and  e.xports  by  $1,426,428,  or  6.1 
per  cent. 


Distribution  of  foreign  trade — Four  principal  commercial  countries 

[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars;  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

1928 

1929 

Per  cent 
change 
in  1929 

Per  cent  of  total 

1928 

1929 

Im|)orts  (total) . . 

. 

12,574 

14,861  ! 

+18. 1 

100.0 

100.0 

United  Kingdom . 

1 

7.50  j 

838  1 

+11.7  i 

5.9 

5.6 

France . . . 

279  1 

296  ‘ 

+6.0 

2.2 

1.9 

Germany . 

. 1 

501 

632 

+26.0 

3.9 

4.2 

United  States . 

. 1 

10,029  1 

11,563 

+15.2 

79.7 

77.8 

Exports  (total) . 

1 

23. 143  ' 

24,569 

;  +6.1 

1  100.0 

100.0 

United  Kingdom . 

2,617 

1,979 

-24.3 

11. 1 

10.8 

France . . . 

85 

60 

-29.0 

!  3.2 

2.9 

Germany . 

1,700 

2,947 

+73.3 

1  8.8 

9.2 

United  States . . . 

17,647 

18. 273 

;  +3.5 

62.7 

62.6 
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Principal  imports  and  exports 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Commodity 


Imports  (total) . 

Cotton  textiles . 

Mineral  oils . 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures . I 

Ready-made  clothing . | 

Lumber . 

Machinery  and  implements . I 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  medicines.. [ 

Boots  and  shoes _ 1 

Wheat  flour _ ■ 

Rice . I 


1928 

1929 

Commodity 

1928 

1929 

12, 574 

14,861 

’  Exports  (total) . 

23,143 

24,569 

2,103 

2,411 

Bananas _ _ 

18,671 

20,869 

998 

1,074 

Silver  bullion . . . . ' 

1,415 

1, 482 

H34 

1,006 

Sugar . 

1,452  , 

575 

.565 

801 

'  Cotlee . . . 

829 

525 

5.54 

690 

Coconuts . . . . . . 

162 

153 

782 

626 

441 

527 

376 

408 

438 

392 

! 

159 

187 

i 

NICARAGUA 


Nicaragua’s  total  foreign  trade  in  1929  amounted  to  $22,669,966, 
showing  a  decrease  of  $2,373,697,  or  9.4  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1928.  Of  this  total,  $11,797,440  comprised  imports  and 
$10,872,526  exports.  Compared  with  the  previous  year,  imports 
show  a  decrease  of  $1,553,011,  or  11.6  per  cent,  and  exports  of 
$820,686,  or  7.0  per  cent. 


Distribution  of  foreign  trade — Four  principal  commercial  countries 

[Values  in  thousands  of  doliars;  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

1928 

1929 

Per  rent 
change 
in  1929 

Per  cent  of  total 

1928 

1929 

ImiMirts  (total) . 

13,3.50 

11,797 

-11.6 

100.0 

100.0 

United  Kingdom _ _ _ 

1,494 

1,276 

-14.5 

11.1 

10.8 

Krance . 

4:15 

346 

-20.4 

.3  2 

2.9 

Germany . 

1.179 

1,086 

-7.8 

8.8 

9.2 

t  nited  States . . . . 

8.384 

7,390 

-11.8 

62.8 

63  6 

Exports  (total) . 

11.693 

10, 872 

-7.0 

100.0 

100.0 

United  Kingdom . 

.346 

399 

-f  1.5.  5 

2.9 

36 

I  ranee . . . 

1.  852 

894 

-51.  7 

1.5.8 

8.2 

Germany . 

884 

1.293 

-[-46.2 

7.5 

11.8 

Unite<l  States . . . . . 

6, 024 

5.  7.S4 

51.5 

52.9 

Commodity 


Imports  (total) . 

Cotton  goods . 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures. 

Mineral  oils . 

Silk  goods . 

Drugs  and  medicines . 

Wines  and  liriuors . 

Wheat  flour . 

l.eathcr  and  manufactures.. 

Automobiles _ _ 

I’aix-r  and  manufactures _ 

Meat  and  dairy  products... 
Jute  bags . 


Principal  imports  and  exports 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


192S  1929  Commodity  I  1928  1929 


13,350  11,797  ]  Exports  (total) .  11,693  10,872 


2,495  2, 103  1  ColTe»> .  6,792  5,903 

935  902  Banana-s . ;  1,923  1,985 

630  6,54  Mahogany,  cedar,  and  other  woods.  1,237  1,285 

5.57  .574  ||  Gold . I  363  434 

4S1  .531  ,  Sugar . :  517  274 

581  492  J  Hides  and  skins . '  255  146 


664  ,  487 

510  467 

2.5t>  261 

2:12  218 

201  187 

177  1.52 
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Table  III— DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE  EXPORTS 

LATIN'  AMKKICAN  EXPOKTS  TO  LEAOINO  C’OMMEKCIAL  ('OUNTHIE::! 
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COSTA  RICA 


The  foreign  trade  of  Costa  Rica  in  1929  totaled  $38,301,849,  being 
an  increase  of  $833,296,  or  2.2  per  cent.  Of  this  amount  $20,163,930 
comprised  imports  and  $18,197,910  e.xports.  Compared  with  1928, 
imports  show  an  increase  of  $2,271,227,  or  12.6  per  cent,  and  e.xports 
a  decline  of  $1,437,931,  or  7.3  per  cent. 


Distribution  of  foreign  trade — Four  principal  commercial  countries 


[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars:  i.  e., 

,  000  oniitte<l] 

' 

Per  cent  of  total 

Country 

192S 

1929 

change 

'  - . 

in  1929 

1926  I 

1929 

ImiKtrts  (total) . 

. .  16,311 

17,  693 

+  12.6 

100.0 

100.  0 

. .  2,.V>3  , 

2.  .554 

14.2 

12.  6 

France . 

. .  271 

.'i07 

+87.  1 

1..5 

2.5 

tiermany . . . . . 

. .  2.6.19 

3.  .132 

+23.  .5 

1.5.9 

17.5 

I'nited  States . 

. .  8.979 

9.662 

+7.8 

.'lO.  1 

4H.0 

Exiwrts  (total) . . 

.  19. 6:16  1 

18.  198 

-7.3  1 

100.0 

100.0 

I'nited  Kingdom . 

. : .  10.  ,>11  ' 

10.  291 

-2.  3 

Xi.  r»  * 

,56.  5 

France . . 

.  76 

37 

-.52.  .5 

.3 

.2 

(iermanv _ _ 

. . . 1  1.66,'. 

1.979 

+4.9 

9.0 

10.  H 

I'nited  .States . . 

. t  0.029 

.5.049 

-16.2 

30.  7 

27.7 

Principal  imports  and  exports 

Official  statistics  of  imports  by  commodities  for  the  x’ear  1929  are 
not  3'et  available.  The  following  table  gives  comparative  figures  for 
the  3’ears  1927  and  1928: 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Commodity 

1927 

1928 

('ommo<iity 

1927 

1928 

...  16,311 

17,893 

415 

571 

411 

2i0 

462 

45<) 

...1  1,932 

1, 7M 

Wheat  flour _ 

...!  956 

975 

Fllectrical  machinery  and  material. 

256 

437 

990  j 

1  H15 

043 

047  1 

249 

262 

_  1  _  _  _  1 

The  principal  exports  for  the  j'ears  1928  and  1929  were  as  follows: 

[Thousands  of  dolhus] 


Commotlity 


ExiK)rts  (total). 

ColTee _ 

Bananas . 

Cacao _ _ 

(told  and  silver . 

Woods _ 


1928  ■ 

1929 

19,636 

18.  198 

12,380 

12,226 

5,493 

4,584 

1,024 

89.5 

268 

139 

137 

116 

PAXAMA 

Panama’s  foreign  trade  in  1929  reached  a  total  of  $23,421,490  as 
compared  with  $20,295,156  in  the  previous  year,  being  an  increase  of 
$3,126,334,  or  15.4  per  cent.  Imports,  valued  at  $19,277,988, 
increased  by  $3,095,888,  or  19.1  per  cent.  The  value  of  exports 
($4,143,502)  closely  approximated  that  of  1928,  increasing  by  only 
$30,446,  or  less  than  1  per  cent. 
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DiKiribulion  of  foreign  tradi — -Four  principal  commercial  countries 
[Values  io  thousands  of  dollars;  i.  e.,  UOU  ouiitted] 


fount  ry 

1  1 

■! 

1029 

Per  cent 

Per  cent  of  total 

in  1929 

1928  ] 

1929 

Imports  (total) . 

. ,  Ifi,  182' 

19.  278 

+  19.  1 

UK).  0 

100.0 

I'nited  Kingdom . 

. 1  1.447 

1.0.30 

+  13.  1 

8.9 

8.  4 

France . 

. . 1  .127 

532 

+.8 

3.2 

2.7 

( iermany . 

. . 1  7HS 

1.029 

+.30.  5 

4.8 

.5.3 

rnite<l  States . 

. . 1  io,»2:t 

13.  154 

+20.4 

07.4 

08.2 

K\|)orts  (total) . 

.  4.113 

4.  144 

+0.7 

100.0 

100.  0 

ITiited  Kingdom . 

.  Wi  1 

.53 

-19.5 

1.0 

1.2 

France . 

. i  11  1 

22 

+9;t.  1 

.2 

.5 

( iermany . 

. 

4.5 

+  10.9  1 

.9 

1.0 

1  nited  States . 

. [  3.708 

3.902 

+3.5 

91.0  1 

94.  1 

Principal  imports  and  exports 
[Thousand  of  dollars] 


Commodity 

1928  ! 

1929 

Commodity 

1928  1  1929 

ImiKirts  (total) .  . 

10.182  ' 

19.  279 

Ex|>orts  (total) _ _ i 

4.113;  4.144 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  .  < 

1.438  1 

1.487 

Bananas... . i 

2,910  !  2,941 

t'otton  textiles  and  manufactures.. 

1.  2o;i  ; 

1.428 

Cacao . . . j 

.543  1  471 

1.412 

1 

54^ 

:i90 

519 

52^ 

492 

4M 

2:17 

419 

Conden^d  and  evaiwrated  milk... 

288 

:<80 

Card . 

241 

278 

Patent  medicines . . 

2(W 

2.59 

! 

Cement . 

i  2(i:i 

20H 

.\utoraobile  tires . 

242 

201 

Kerosene . . . . 

!  i.vt 

,  102 

1 

.Vutomobile  parts  and  accessories.. 

110 

i  101 

CUBA 

Cuba’s  total  foreign  trade  declined  slijjhtly  in  1929.  Imports, 
ajtgregating  $216,215,113,  were  1.5  per  cent  greater  than  in  1928, 
while  exports,  amounting  to  $272,439,762,  declined  by  2  per  cent. 


Distribution  of  foreign  trade — Four  principal  commercial  countries 
[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars:  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

1928 

1 

1 

1929 

Per  cent 
change  ' 
in  1929 

Per  cent  of  total 

1928  1929 

Imports  (total) . 

. 1  212,817  ' 

210, 215  1 

+1.5  j 

100.0 

100.0 

I'nited  Kingdom . 

. '  10,428 

12,021  ' 

+15.2  i 

4.9 

5.5 

France . . . . 

9,024 

8,990 

-6.5  1 

4.5 

4.  1 

(iermany . . 

.  0,.580  , 

7,477 

+  13.5  ! 

3.0 

3.4 

Uniteil  States . . 

. •  129,349 

127,051 

-1.7  1 

00.7 

58.7 

Exports  (total) . . 

.  278, 070 

272, 440  1 

1  -2. 0 

100. 0 

100.0 

I'nited  Kingdom . 

. i  45,  .320 

34,242 

-24.4 

16.3 

12.5 

France . . . 

.  4, 792 

5,818 

+21.4 

1  1.7 

2. 1 

Germany . 

2.785 

2,251 

-19.1 

1  1.0 

.8 

United  States . 

.  202,535 

1  208,754 

+3.0 

7Z8 

76.6 
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Pfinci/iiil  im/mrln  and  cx/iorts 

rriioiisanils  of  (lullarsl 


Commodity 

ly* 

192t* 

Commodity 

itriK 

1929 

Imports  (total) . . 

212,HI7 

21t>.  21.'> 

E\|M»rts  (total) _ 

27K,070 

272,440 

14.6>H4 

iH.:i7i 

214.641 

192 

2.‘>.  (W7 

26.  M9 

26. 5i:i 

Meat  and  meat  products . 

l«. 

IK.  144 

Molasses...  .  _ 

H.701 

11.074 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  .. 

10.  6K.'| 

11.4K2 

Cigars . 

11.609 

10,  fi7K 

Vegetables . . . 

9,S42 

10.  ml 

Copi>er  ore  . 

1,  .505 

1.861 

Machinery  and  apparatus _ 

14.  Io:< 

Ml  2m 

Cattle  hides  . 

2.3K2 

1  665 

Mineral  oils . . . 

lo.rtHi 

10.  KVl 

Bananas  ...  .  . 

1,  1K7 

1,515 

7. 49H 

K,454 

OfiO 

1.  \Ki 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical 

.KlKinges . . . . 

1,  222 

9:19 

pro<lucts . 

7,710 

7.042 

Honey.. . . . 

fiOl 

1)4(1 

Afilk.  condensed _ 

4.  ;t74 

4.527 

Manganese . . 

.. 

;»K4 

55 

Automobiles,  passenger . . 

:t.  out 

9-27 

Colfee _ _ _ _ _ 

2.744 

.1,  .5<iU 

fine,  unplaned  . 

2.;»7 

2.  740 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

2.»>»<4 

I.K19 

DOMIXICAX  UEPUBLIC 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1929  amounted  to 
$46,465,941  as  against  $55,542,468  in  the  previous  year,  the  imports 
reaching  the  sum  of  $22,729,444  as  compared  with  $26,787,940  in  1928, 
and  the  exports  $23,736,497  as  against  $28,754,528.  A  decrease  in 
the  total  trade  value  for  the  Republic  of  $9,076,527,  or  16.3  per  cent, 
is  shown  by  these  figures.  Imports  decreased  by  $4,058,496,  or  15.1 
per  cent,  and  exports  by  $5,018,031,  or  17.4  per  cent. 


Distribution  of  foreign  trade — -Four  principal  commercial  countries 

[Values  in  flioiisands  of  dollars;  i.  e.,  000  oniilte<l] 


Coiinlry 

1 

f 

I92S  ; 

1929 

Per  cent 
change 
in  1929 

Per  cent  of  total 

1928 

1929 

Imiiorts  (lolal)  .... 

.  26.  7H«  ' 

22.7-29 

-1,5. 1 

100.0 

100.0 

I'nited  Kingdom . 

.  1,  .5K.5 

1,389 

-1-2.3 

5.9 

6.  1 

France . 

. . .  K07 

580 

-27. 3 

3.0 

2.5 

(lermanv . 

. . .  1,400 

1, 17fi 

-16.0 

,5.2 

,5.  1 

United  States . . . 

. .  ..  lfi,374 

i:i,  4,57 

-17.8 

61.  1 

,59.2 

E\i)orts  (total)  . 

. .  28,7,55 

23.736 

-17.4 

100.0 

100.  0 

I’nited  Kingdom . 

. .  12.790 

8.90;i 

-.-10.3 

44.4 

:i7. 5 

France . . 

. .  .  .  2,849 

2,743 

-3.7 

9.9 

11.5 

(lermanv . . 

.  741 

940 

+26.9 

2.5 

!  :i.  9 

United  States .  . 

.  fi,  517 

.5,427 

-16.7 

-2-2.6 

2-2.8 

i 
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Principal  imjnirts  anil  exportu 


[Tlioiisaiuls  of  dollars] 


Commo<lity 

1926 

I '129 

Commodity 

1926  1 

1929 

ImiMtrts  (total) . 

26, 786 

21,  729  ; 

KxiKirls  (total)  . 

2H,  755 

23,736 

l.Hll 

12,258 
3, 870 
2,444 
1,381 

1/J4h  I 

1,  92.5 

2,  220 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures... 

1.4011 

I .eaf  tobacco _  .  . . 

1,274 

1 

i.2ia  1 

774 

931 

'  1,  IIH 

, 

1.0<» 

H19 

Meats . . . -  - 

Corn  . 

320 

437 

hard . 

1  70<»  ' 

763  , 

Cattle  hides. . .  . . . 

,545 

2t>6 

Wheat  flour . 

WiMxl  and  manufactures  . .  . 

Chemical  and  pharmaeeut  ical  prod¬ 
ucts . 

Jute  bags . 

Silk  and  manufactures . 

I’a|)erand  manufactures . 

.Automobiles . . . 

1117 

1  Ho2 

74') 

H70 

fW>5 

r»24 

745 

730 

662 
612 
!  .567 

.536 

1  442 

Sugar,  refined  - 

798 

32 

B<M>ts  and  shoes . . 

5rii 

424 

HAITI 

The  value  of  Haiti’s  foreign  trade  in  1929  amounted  to  $33,901,755, 
compared  with  $42,915,504  in  1928,  a  decrease  of  20.8  per  cent. 
Imports,  valued  at  $17,237,922,  decreased  by  $3,010,335,  or  14.8 
per  cent  from  those  of  1928,  while  exports,  amounting  to  $10,723,833, 
declined  by  $5,943,414,  or  20.2  per  cent. 

Dixtribution  of  foreign  trade — Four  principal  commercial  countries 

lvalues  in  thousands  of  dollars;  I.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country  1928  1929 

Per  tent 
change 
in  1929 

Per  tent  of  total 

1928 

1929 

Imports  (total) 

. i  20.248 

17,238 

-14.8 

100.0 

100.0 

1.355 

I.  172 
1,354 

6.6 

6.8 

.  1,395 

-2.9 

. i  827 

755 

—8.5 

4.2 

69.8 

Cnited  States .  . . 

. ;  15,247 

12  041 

-21.0 

75.3 

Ex|6>rts  (total) . 

. .  22, 667 

16.  724 

-26.  2 

100.0 

100.0 

I'nited  Kingdom . 

France . 

Germany . . . 

. I  1,020 

.  11,282 

. :  1.  125 

.  1,853 

615 
9,247 
662 
1.  .m 

-20.  1 
-18.0 
-:19.  3 
-29.5 

4.5 
49.7 
4.9 
6.  1 

4.6 

5,5.2 

4.0 

Principal  imports  and  exports 

[Thousands  of  <iollarsJ 


Commodity  ' 

1928  1 

1929 

Im|M)rts  (total) . . 

20,246  ' 

17,238 

('otton  and  manufactures _ 

.5,495  ; 

3,114 

W  heat  Hour . 

2,646  i 

2995 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures... 

i.a52 

1,224 

Gasoline  and  kerosene . 

9«i0  I 

991 

Meat  and  meat  products . 

1,034  1 

8.50 

•Machinery  and  apparatus . . -1 

734 

814 

897 

660 

690 

635 

413 

•Automobiles . 

r».58 

509 

Hides  and  skins  and  manufactures 

.^’18 

359 

I  Commodity  '  1!I2H  1929 

Exjmrts  (total) .  ^  22,667  16,724 

,  Collee .  .  ..  ■  17,916  12,696 

'  Cotton,  raw -  ,2,001  2,070 

I  I,ogwood .  J  707  502 

I  Cacao .  .  445  237 

I  Sugar . o,"*  210 

I  Cottonseed  cake  145  177 

Goatskins . i  142  136 

.  Honey .  ..1  126  112 


i 


i 


1G2 
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South  American  Republics 

ARGENTINA 

In  1929  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Argentina  amounted  to  $1,761,- 
269,035,  a  3.9  per  cent  decrease  from  the  previous  year’s  figure  of 
$1,834,478,920.  The  value  of  imports  increased  from  $811,606,497 
in  1928  to  $836,137,434  in  1929,  or  3  per  cent,  while  exports  declined 
from  $1,022,872,423  to  $925,131,601,  or  9.5  per  cent. 

Distribution  of  foreign  trade — Four  principal  commercial  countries 


[Values  in  llinusantls  n(  ilollars;  i.  e.,  IMM)  oinitte<l] 


Per  cent 

Per  cent 

of  total 

Country 

Itf-* 

1029  1 

change 

in  1929 

1928 

1929 

Im|>orts  (total) . 

Sll.tHg) 

838. 137 

+3.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Unite<l  Kingdom . ' 

i.'w.  :t2() 

I.W.OOO 

-.■>.8 

19.8  j 

17.9 

France _ _ _ 

.W.  272 

.V).  OUB 

-7.2 

7.3 

0.  Ti 

Germany . - . . . ; 

tM,  .S7» 

95.  BBO 

+0.4 

11.8 

11.4 

Unite<l  States . ' 

lMi.9S:t 

21.'i.U0U 

+  14.9 

23.0 

1  25. 7 

E\|iorts  (total) . . 

1, 022. 872 

92.1. 132 

-9.5 

100.0 

1  100. 0 

United  Kingdom . . 

•m.  iw 

297. 829 

+  1.4 

28.8 

1  32.  1 

France.. . - . . . 

;  ti0.38» 

tWI.  970 

+9.  2 

.V9 

7. 1 

Germany . 

1  140,  LW 

92.  .190 

-34.0 

13.7 

10. 0 

Unite<l  States . 

1  84.  M9 

90.  750 

+  7.2 

! _ 

9.8 

>  Country  seitregalinns  for  ini|>orts  are  estimates. 

Principal  imports  and  exports 
[Thousands  of  donars[ 


Commodity  | 

1928 

19-29  ! 

Imiiorts  (total) . j 

811.)jU«i 

838. 137  1 

Textiles  and  manufactures . { 

188.999 

1.15,391 

Combustibles  and  lubricants... 

128.).28 

14-2.940 

Machinery  and  vehicles . ...| 

117,814 

139.  .10.1 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures. 

104.977 

99. 874 

Foodstuffs . 1 

62,  737  j 

85,808 

t'hemical  and  pharmaceutical 
products . 

40.  .130 

41,937 

Stones,  earths,  glass,  an<l  ce*  ' 

32,  482 

3-2. 488 

30. 464 

32.228 

Pa|ier  and  manufactures . 

29,  200 

•29. 877 

Rubber  and  manufactures . 

•22,927 

29. 1-27 

Lumber  and  manufactures . 

•22.  745 

1  2.1.0-28 

10.8.18 

{  10. 439 

Wines,  liquors,  and  other  bev- 

erages . 

.1.  .127 

!  .1,  .185 

1 

1 

P  Commoility  | 

19-28 

1929 

F:\|K)rts  (total) . 

1. 0-2-2. 872 

925, 132 

Wheat . 

233.04.1  ! 

•289.  819 

Corn . 

218.072  . 

182,998 

Linseed . 

121,235  1 

118,174 

11.215  . 

13.  4-28 
8, 124 

Bariev . . . . . 

9.230 

Wheat  flour . 

10,589 

7,575 

7.447 

8,891 

5,970 

Bran  and  iwllard . 

7,914 

Beef,  chille<l . 

88.991  1 

88,01.1 

Beef,  frojien . 

19.535  1 

20,  4.11 

Meats,  preserved . i 

14.  757 

18, 3-28 

Mutton,  froren . 

'  14, 130  ! 

13, 867 

Tallow  and  grease . 

Il,f-i09 

11,248 

Butter . 

1-2,9.13 

11,243 

3,398 

2,0«->4 

3,  544 
4,281 

Meat  extract . 

1  Wool. . 

77. 862 

87,:<(H 

1  Cotton . 

4,918 

8,973 

Gxhides,  salt . 

.16,08.1 

33,856 

Oxhides,  dry . 

12,587 

7,125 

Sheepskins,  unwashe<l . 

.1,9-29 

4,576 

3,489 
19. 476 

3, 796 

1  Quebracho  extract . 

13;  447 

1  Beef  cattle . 

7,004 

8,959 

BOLIVIA 

Bolivia’s  foreign  trade  in  1929  reached  a  value  of  $77,169,874,  show¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  $11,298,303  or  17.1  per  cent.  Imports  were  valued 
at  $23,502,563  and  exports  at  $51,102,569.  Compared  with  1928, 
imports  show  an  increase  of  $2,564,742,  or  10.9  per  cent,  and  exports 
of  $8,733,561,  or  20.6  per  cent. 
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Distribution  of  foreign  trade — Four  principal  commercial  countries 

[Values  in  tlioiisanils  of  dollars;  i.  e.,  (WO  oniitted] 


Country 

f 

11I2K 

! 

1929 

I’er  cent 
change 
in  19-29 

I’er  i-ent  of  total 

19-28  1929 

ImiMrts  (total) .  . 

.  211.  .VKl 

26,067  1 

+  10.9  1 

100.0 

100.0 

rnite<l  Kingdom . . . 

.  4.027 

4.  .322 

+7.3 ; 

17. 1 

16.5 

Irance . . . . . . . 

.  711 

846 

+  19.0 

3.0 

3.2 

(lermanv . . . . . . . . 

.  2,725: 

3.  .V54 

+30.4  ' 

11.5 

1.3.6 

1  nited  States... . 

7,085 

8.  790 

+24.0  1 

30.  1 

33.  7 

Kx|)orts  (total) . 

. ,  42.;iti9 

51.  lai 

+20.  6  1 

100. 0 

106.  0 

Cniteil  Kingdom . 

.  35. 233 

39, 462 

+  12.0 

83.  1 

77.2 

H  ranee . 

.  384 

'  162 

-.57.8 

.3 

(iermany . . . 

.  1,  ‘22:1 

694 

-43.3 

2.8 

1.3 

1  nited  States... . 

.  2, 609 

1 

1  +17-2.6 

1  1 

6.1  1 

13.9 

Principal  imports  and  exports 

[Thousands  of  dollarsl 

!  1920  1929  I  Coninu 


Imports  (total) .  23.  .KKt  20.007 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures...  2.730  2. 1(W 

Cotton  textiles . .  2.122  2.073 

Automobiles .  471  1.703 

Mineral  oils . . . .  .  1.2:17  1.00(1 

Wheat  Hour .  1.300  i,41(J 

Woolen  textiles .  742  90' 

Sugar .  1.422  09^ 

Kleotrical  machinery .  ool  097 

other  machinery .  2.217  2,894 

Live  animals .  090  071 

Kice . I  234  321 


1  Commodity 

19-28 

i  Kx|K)rts  (total) . 

1 

42. 369 

'  Tin . 

3-2,  744 

1  Silver . 

2. 510 

;  Co|)i>er . . . . . 

1.900 

1  I-ead  ore . . . . 

1.029 

i  Kubl)er . 

1,316 

.*>02 

,  Kismuth . 

425  , 

Coca  leaves  . . . . . 

366  1 

Hides . 

569 

Zinc . . . . . . 

304 

1  Wool _ 

1' 

146 

AZIL 

The  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  in  1929  aggregated  $871,457,890,  being  a 
decrease  of  $45,110,685  or  4.9  per  cent.  Of  this  total  the  value  of 
imports  was  $416,104,977  and  of  e.xports  $455,352,913.  The  value  of 
the  imports  decreased  by  $25,720,922,  or  5.8  per  cent,  and  e.xports  by 
$19,389,763,  or  4  per  cent. 

Distribution  of  foreign  trade — Four  principal  commercial  countries 

[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars;  i.  e.,  UOO  omitted) 


I 

i 

Country  ! 

1 

1 

1928 

1 

1929 

Per  cent 
change 
in  1929 

1 

Per  cent  of  total 

1928  1  1929 

Im|)orts  (total) . 

441.826  ' 

416.  ia5 1 

-5.8  ' 

100.0 

100.0 

rnilwl  Kingdom . 

9.5, 119  . 

79,943  ' 

-1.5.9 

21.5 

19.2 

France.. . . 

28,946 

2-2.  100 

-21.2 

as 

.a  3 

(iermany . . . 

.5.5,084 

.52,  788 

-4.  1 

12.4 

12.6 

l’nite<l  States . 

1 17, 387 

12.5,  .395 

+a8 

26.  5 

30.  1 

Exports  (total) . | 

474,  743 

4.5.5,  3,53 

1  -4.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Cnitod  Kingdom . | 

16.346 

29.  a51 

+81.3 

3.4 

a  5 

France . 

4;i,  .5-20 

,50, 6.53 

+  ia3 

9.  1 

11.  1 

(Iermany . 

.53. 161 

39.  882 

-24.9 

11.  1 

8.7 

Cnited  States . 

215,  765 

19-2,  -240 

-10.9 

4^4 

4-2.2 

THE  PAX  AMKIHCAX  I’XIOX 
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PriudiHil  inijHirlit  and  exports 

IThousanils  of  dollarsl 


Commodity  1 

! 

192S  j 

Commodity 

1928 

Hr29 

Im|M>rls  (total) . . . 

441.  82« 

410.  10.') 

Exports  (total) . 

474,743  ' 

4.V.,  ;(.i;i 

Maehinery,  apparatus,  and  tiads. 
Wheat . 

rx,.  I  Id 

02,717 

:i:{9,040  ' 

32:1.  198 
19,  910 
18,  l.W 

7(iK 
;M.  429 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures . 

!  :i5.  \m 

('otton,  raw . 

4.:i.’i2  1 

-Vutoinohiles _ 

27.(mH 

20.  804 

Froien  and  chillcMl  1111*818 . 

9.  757 

i;i  i;u 

7.  ()r»8 

9.  :127 

12,042 
17,812  ] 
8,  .190 
8.;i;«)  i 
0.9(>2 

12.  .14.1 
12.378 

14.042 

17.:VV4 

l.V22i» 

17.22S 

24.  441 

12,912 

11,74S 

7’ H17 

m, 

Chemical  products  and  drugs _ 

11.  l.'io 

9.  ,120 

Fruits  and  nuts . 

.3,24.1 

4.420 

Corinsh . 

9.  fWW 

9. 272 

3,  21.1 

4.  4:io 

'  3, 5H0 

I’aiM'r  and  manufactures . 

9,  119 

8,700 

Mangane.sr* . . . . 

:i.:i7i 

h.k;9» 

7.:t9i 

!  3, 145 

h,oh:i  I 

0. 973 

:i.  4-2;i 
2,491 

2,921 

1  1, 005 

H.O.'i.'i 

0,844 

CHILE 


The  foreijjn  trade  of  Chile  in  1929  reached  a  record  total  of 
$476,003,984,  an  increase  of  $90,908,269,  or  23.6  per  cent  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1928.  Imports  recorded  a  pvin  of  34.7  per  cent  in  1929, 
and  amounted  to  $196,857,513.  Exports  were  valued  at  $279,146,471 , 
an  increase  of  16.7  per  cent  over  1928. 


Distribution  of  foreign  trade — Four  principal  commercial  countries 

[Values  in  thnusiinds  of  dollars;  i.  e.,  (NN)  oniitte<i| 


] 

Percent 

Per  cent  of  total 

Country 

change 

1928 

1929 

in  1929  i 

ImiKirts  (total) .  . . 

140. 044 

190,  8.18 

+:i4.7 

100.0 

100.  0 

Cnited  Kingdom . . . .  .. 

2.1.859 

34.811 

+34.0  1 

17.7 

17.  0 

Framv.. . 

;  7,003 

H,tV41 

+22.3  i 

4.8 

4.3 

20,  347 
44. 897 

:10.419 
0;i.  34K 

+49.  .1 
+41.0  ! 

13.9  1 

1  15. 4 

CnitiHl  States.. . 

30.7 

32.  1 

F;x|)orts  (total) . 

2;i9,  ai2  j 

' 279,  140 

+  10.7 

100.0 

100.  0 

Cnited  Kingdom . . . . 

'  82,093  1 

t  37.297 

^  -.14.  .1 

34.3 

1.3.  3 

F'rano'.. . . . . .  . 

i;».  i8;i 

17, 109 

+29.7 

,1.5 

0.  1 

<  lerniany . . 

22. 3.»7 

24,001 

+7.4 

9.3 

1  8.  (\ 

1  nited  States . 

81,  101 

70.880 

i  "'^'‘1 

3,3.9 

>  Included  in  this  total  are  shipments  for  orders,  amounting  to  $92,247, UOO,  or  33  |)er  cent  of  the  total 
exiwrts.  ••  Kor  order”  ex|M)rts  repres«>nt  nitrate  and  io<iine  shipments,  the  final  destination  of  which  at 
the  time  of  elearan(«  had  not  bei-n  determined.  Shii)ments  "for  order”  are  not  separately  stated  in  the 
olhcial  statistics  of  Chile  for  1928. 
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Principal  imparls  and  exports 

IThous  jnds  of  dolhirsl 


Commodity 

nriH 

1921* 

190. 8.W 

Industrial  machinery . 

.I.  triO 

i:i.  9;io 

Cotton  textiles . . 

ll.TSS 

12.  mr. 

Manufaetures  of  iron  and  steel... 

S.  2f.l 

11.901 

Automobiles . 

4.  :t22 

7,92.') 

Woolen  fabrics.. . . . 

6,  (Wv5 

7,2:17 

Sugar,  raw  and  refine<i . 

0.794  . 

Eieetrical  machinery  and  appa- 

rat  us . 

4,fis;t 

o.:i02 

Iron  and  st«ei  simply  wrought... 

iLtm 

0.  249 

Cattle . . 

4.2S9 

0.210 

I’etroleum.  crude . 

fi.  91S 

Hags  for  nitrate . 

(>,  i:t4 

.1. 

(ia.soline . . . 

1.427 

3, 316 

Mining  machinery . . 

2.S41 

3.26.5 

Kdible  oils . . . 

.1. 17f> 

2.001  i 

Chemical  products  . . . 

2,  .WO 

2.  ;140 

Tea . 

2.  :197 

2. 2.V. 

Kice . . . 

1, 920 

1, 9.W 

Newsprint  paia-r.. . 

979 

1.  7:19 

l.uhricating  oil . . 

i.;i2:i 

1,.W9  ' 

Locomotives . . 

1.  191 

747  : 

Kerosene . . . 

;i04 

:i94 

Commo<lity  ! 

192S 

1929 

Ex|)orts  (total) . 

239, 0,12 

279, 146 

Nitrate . 

1 13.  H24 

11 7,  .14.1 

Bar  i-opiH'r . . . 

74, 090 

112,0.1.1 

Iodine . . 

S,  0.14 

9.  791 

W(M)1 . . . 

0, 377 

6.  H46 

Beans,  peas,  and  lentils . . 

4.919 

4,7.14 

CopfHT  ore _  . 

1,  .V):i 

3. 340 

Iron  ore _ _  . 

1,624 

1.S70 

Oats . . . 

2,410 

1, 704 

M  heat  flour . 

.1,14 

f>.50 

Borax.. .  . 

1,22:1 

13.1 

Hides,  cattle.  . . . j 

1  3,041 

i 

127 

COLOMBIA 

Foreign  trade  in  1929  amounted  to  $232,705,338,  of  which  imports 
accounted  for  $108,600,000  (estimate)  and  exports  $124,105,338. 
The  total  trade  figure  shows  a  decline  from  the  previous  x’ear  of  14.9 
per  cent.  Imports  in  1929  declined  by  24.0  and  exports  by  4.2  per 
cent. 

Distribution  of  foreign  trade — Four  principal  commercial  countries 


[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars;  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


! 

Country 

1928 

1929  1 

Per  cent 
change 
in  1929 

Per  cent  of  total 

1928  1929 

ImiM)rts  (total) . | 

144,090  , 

108.000 

-24. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

ITnited  Kingdom . 

18, 227 

16. 000 

-12.2 

12.0 

j  14.7 

France.. . 

1  8, 824 

0, 100 

-30.8 

6.  1 

5.  6 

(lermany . . . 

22,492 

1.1, 100 

-32.8 

1,1.6 

i:i.9 

Cnited  States . . . 

1  64, 249 

,14,000 

-15.9 

44.5 

49.7 

Exports  (total) _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

129,  ,198 

124,  16.1 

!  -4.2 

100.0 

100.0 

Cnited  Kingdom . 

8, 187 

5,000 

-38.9 

6.3 

4.0 

France.. . . . 

707 

4.10 

-41.3 

.5 

.3 

(lermany . 

2,708 

2,400 

-13.3 

2.  1 

1.9 

Cnited  States . 

100,  721 

104,  (K)0 

+3.2 

83.7 

'  Final  figures  for  1929,  except  for  total  exports,  are  not  available;  estimated  figures  are  given. 
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Principal  imports  and  exports 

No  official  statistics  showing  Colombian  imports  by  articles  for  the 
year  1929  are  as  yet  available.  Import  values  for  1927  and  1928 
were  as  follows; 

IThousands  of  dollars] 


I 


Commodity 

1927 

1923 

Imixtrts  (total) . 

Iron  and  steel . 

121, 99:i 

144,090 

10,  :«M 
12, 370 
10. 7H2 
4,  7.')7 
4.  S13 
:i,  f.97 
2,334 
2, 710 
1, 6.32 
1,96S 
i.;»i 
319 
2,612 
StH 
943 

12,  4,30 
12, 03.^ 
11,922 
7, 032 
S,  133 
4,  7:«) 
3, 724 
.3,  .Wl 

3. 134 
3,  (tu 
1, 324 
1,313 

1. 134 
1, 166 

990 

Machinery  and  tools . 

('hemicals,  drugs,  and  medicines . . . . . . . 

Lard . 

Wheat  flour . 

Paints,  dyes,  and  varnishes . 

The  principal  exports  for  the  years  1928  and  1929 

were : 

[Thousaniis  of  dollars] 


Commodity 

1923 

1929  li 

Commodity 

1923  1 

1929 

Exports  (total) . 

.  129,.'i93 

124,  16.3 

Hides  and  skins . 

4, 792 
.3,  2.32 
197 

4,031 
2,  .344 
22.3 

.  8,^526 

76,446 
26,20.3  ; 
3,719 

.  25.034 

216 

198 

. .  H.376 

67 

16.3 

Oold . 

. .  1,071 

.3,034 

ECUADOR 


For  the  year  1929  the  total  foreign  trade  reached  a  value  of 
$34,364,853,  compared  with  $36,260,591  for  1928,  being  a  decrease  of 
$1,895,738,  or  5.2  per  cent.  Of  this  total,  the  value  of  the  imports 
was  $17,157,489,  and  of  exports  $17,207,364.  Compared  with  the 
previous  year  imports  show  an  increase  of  $572,704,  or  3.4  per  cent, 
and  exports  a  decline  of  $2,468,442,  or  12.5  per  cent. 

Distribution  of  foreign  trade — Four  principal  commercial  countries 

(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars;  i.  e.,  000  nnutte<l] 


Country 


lm|K>rts  (total) 


Cnited  Kingdom 

France . . 

Oermany . 

Cnited  States _ 


Exports  (total) 

Cnited  Kingdom _ 

France . . . . 

Oermany . 

Cnited  States . 


Per  cent 

Per  cent  of  total 

1923 

1929 

change  in 

- -  - 

- 

1929 

1928 

1929 

16,585 

•  17, 157 

+3.4 

100.0 

100.0 

2, 430 

2,  .300 

+.3 

14.9 

14.5 

1,2(M 

1,2.30 

+3.7 

7.2 

7.2 

2,040 

2, 100 

+2.9 

12.2 

12.  2 

7,303 

7,400 

+  1.3 

44.0 

43.  1 

19, 676 

17,207 

-12.5 

100.0 

100.0 

498 

-7.3 

2.5 

2.6 

2,2.37 

944 

-.33. 1 

11.4 

5.4 

1,611 

1,013 

-37.  1 

3.  1 

.3.8 

7,  .35:1 

7,735 

+5.3 

37.3 

4.3.2 

•  Country  segregations  are  estimates. 
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Principal  imports  and  exports  i 

Official  statistics  of  imports  by  commodities  for  the  yeai's  1928  and 
1929  are  not  yet  available.  Exports  by  principal  articles  for  those 
years  were  as  follows; 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


('ommodity 

1»28 

1929 

Commodity 

1928  i 

1929 

19.  fi76 

17,207  ; 

1,256 

1,215 

562 
292  , 

5, 931 
2,327 

4,251 

2.5:1 

3,054 

93 

198 

3, 455 
1. 524 

2,334 

1,422 

1,3.W 

1 

37H 

1  144 

127 

1 

straw  hats . 

902 

li  ; 

PARAGUAY 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  for  1929  was  valued  at 
$26,490,565,  being  a  decrease  of  $2,795,022,  or  9.5  per  cent,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  decrease  in  imports  for  the  year 
was  $441,373,  or  3.1  per  cent,  and  in  exports,  $2,353,649,  or  15.2 
per  cent. 


Distribution  of  foreign  trade — Four  principal  commercial  coxintries 

[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars;  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Ini|iorts  (total) 

United  Kingdom _ 

France . 

Oerraany . 

United  States . 

Exports  (total) 

I'nited  Kingdom _ 

France . 

Oermany . 

United  States . 


Country 


j 

1928 

1 

1929 

Per  cent 
change 
in  1929 

Per  cent  of  total 

1928 

1929 

13,876 

13.435 

-3.1 

100.0 

100.0 

I,.’*! 

1,6.32 

+3.2 

11.3 

12. 1 

4,'i2 

701 

+55. 1 

3.2 

5.2 

1,403 

1.268 

-9.6 

10.  1 

9.4 

2.223 

2,  51.6 

+13.1 

16.0 

18.  7 

1.6.410 

13,056 

-15.2 

100.0 

100.0 

2.6 

47 

+87.4 

.1 

.3 

299 

495 

+6,6.4 

1.9 

3.7 

219 

121 

-44.9 

1.4 

.9 

59 

5 

-90.7 

.3 

Of  the  imports,  39  per  cent  in  1928  and  35  per  cent  in  1929  were 
contributed  by  Argentina,  but  this  trade  consisted  largely  of  goods 
originating  in  other  countries.  On  the  export  side,  88  per  cent  of 
the  total  in  1928  and  85  per  cent  in  1929  went  to  Argentina,  largely 
for  transshipment  to  other  countries. 


i 
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Principal  imports  and  exports 

[Tliousuntls  of  ilolliirs] 


('omnioflity  1U2S  1»2« 


Im|K)rts  (total) . . . .  1H.S76  IS,  fU-i 


Kootlstuffs .  ;j,72;j 

('otton  and  niamifiu'tiires .  2,674  2,370 

Met al.f  and  manufactures _  1, 219  1.  ;«4 

Machinery  and  apparatus .  779  1,066 

Vehicles,  railway  and  tramway  material,  laiats  and  motors  ‘  916  819 

Mineraloils . 6:«i  i  810 

Linen  anil  manufiu'tiires .  601  4,V, 

Silk  and  manufiu’tures .  .....  444  404 

E\lK)rts  (total),  .  15,410  13,0.-i6 


Quehriuhoe\triU-t,.  . . .  :i.  70S  2,682 

Canneil  meats .  . . .  .  1,.564  1,314 

Yerba  mat6 .  .  1. 004  1, 165 

Tobaci-o .  .  . .  I  71)0  1,127 

('attle  hides . .  .  !  1,7.58  1.050 

Meat  extract .  .  .  1,623  937 

Timber .  . .  .  _  moo  762 

I’otton . .  —  .  626  724 

f'attle .  244  619 

Tallow .  004 

Oil  of  i>et  it  grain .  . .  .  ..  22:1  250 

Jerked  beef . . . .  .  . 203  175 

Oranges  and  tangerines.  _  .  .  149  21 


PEur 

The  total  foreifrn  trade  of  Peru  in  1929  amounted  to  $209,973,568 
as  compared  with  $196,581,680  in  the  previous  year,  hein"  an  increase 
of  6.8  per  cent.  Imports  in  1929  were  valued  at  $75,940,984  and 
exports  at  $134,032,584.  The  increase  in  imports  for  the  year  was 
$5,4.34,408,  or  7.7  per  cent,  and  in  exports  $7,957,480,  or  6.3  per  cent. 

Distribution  of  foreign  trade — Four  principal  commercial  countries 


[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars;  i.  e..  000  omitteil] 


1 

Per  cent  , 

Per  cent  of  total 

Count  rv 

ri'ii  ' 

1929  1 

change  1 

19-28 

1929 

in  19-29  1 

Imimrts  (total). .  . . 

70.  .507 

7.5,441 

4-7.7 

100.0 

100.0 

XTnited  Kingdom... 

11,  114 

11,:182 

4-.3 

1  1.5. 7 

14.9 

France.. . . 

2.995 

2,892 

-3.4 

4.2 

.3.8 

Oermanv . . . 

7.377 

7,60.5 

+:i.o 

10.4 

10.0 

1  nited  States . . . 

28, 9.52 

31,766 

4-9.7 

41.0 

41.8 

Kxi)orts  (total)  .  _ 

125,075 

134,  au 

1  4-6. 3 

1  100. 0 

1  UK).  0 

X’niteil  Kingdom 

30,  075 

24.  .V.2 

-18.3 

23.8 

18.  3 

Kran(.e . 

1.078 

1,683 

4-.56.  1 

.8 

1.-2 

Oermany . 

10,062 

8.  163 

-18.8 

7.  0 

6.0 

1  nited  .states . 

3.5, 

44. 630 

424. 3 

28.4 

3:1.2 
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Principal  imports  and  exports 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Commodity 

1928  [ 

1929 

Imports  (total) . 

Koodstuffs . 

Manufactures  of  steel,  line,  tin,  iron,  lead,  and  aluminum . i 

Cotton  fabrics.. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

I’aints,  dves,  and  industrial  ftums . ' 

Woolen  fabrics . j 

7a  507  1 

75,441 

14,409 
.5, 135  ; 
7,176 
2,988  ' 
1,811 
2,272 
2,80:i 

I  1,953 

1  1,295 

1,613 
;  5.53 

14.  OK) 
7,903 
7,515 
3,209 
2,76,5 
2,583 
2,318 
2,056 
1,884 
1,591 
544 

Automobiles . . 1 

126, 075 

134,033 

'  4,5, 3.56 

1  21,866 

23,  a51 
14, 553 

1  4.437 

3,338 
1, 495 
;  891 

'  1. 824 

51,619 

26,298 

20.508 

13.508 
4,202 
3, 375 
1,230 

607 

531 

Cotton,  raw . 

URUGUAY 


Uruguay’s  total  foreign  trade  in  1929  reached  a  value  of  $194,975,- 
704,  which  was  $7,988,716  less  than  in  1928,  or  3.9  per  cent.  The 
value  of  imports  ($98,509,167)  closely  approximated  that  of  1928, 
increasing  by  $796,018,  or  less  than  1  per  cent.  Exports  for  the 
same  periods  were  $105,251,271  and  $96,466,537,  showing  a  decrease 
of  $8,784,734,  or  8.3  per  cent. 


Distribution  of  foreign  trade — Four  principal  commercial  countries 


[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars;  1.  e.,  000  omitted] 


(.'ountry 

1928 

1929 

Per  I'ent 
change 
in  1929 

Per  cent  of  total 

1928  !  1929 

Imports  (total) . 

97, 713 

98,  ,509 

+.8 

100.0 

100.0 

United  Kingdom . 

1.5,218 

1.5,740 

+3.4 

15.5  : 

15.9 

France.  - . . . 

[  5,772 

4,609 

-20. 1 

.5.9 

4.6 

(lermany . . . 

12. 188 

10,081 

-17.2 

12.4 

10.2 

United  States... . 

29,613 

30,906 

+4.3 

30.3 

31.3 

Exports  (total) . 

105,251 

96, 467 

1  -8.3 

100.0 

100.0 

United  Kingdom . . . 

23,983 

22.232 

-7.2 

22.7 

23.0 

France _ _ _ _ _ 

10,936 

11, 314 

+3.4 

10.3 

11.7 

Uermanv . 

15,521 

14. 331 

1  -7.6 

14.7 

14.8 

United  States . . 

10.  758 

11,692 

+a6 

10.2 

12.1 

34742— 31— Bull. 
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Principal  importu  and  exports 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Aiitomobilps . . 

i’otat<H‘S . . 

TimU'r . . . 

Slruclural  iron  . 

Olive  oil . 

Yerba  niat^ . . 

Silk  |»ieee  ko<mIs.  . . . 

Tires  and  IuIh'S . 

Machinery,  industrial.. . 

(ialvaniriMl  sheets  for  roofinii.... 

Newsprint  |iaiH“r . 

Suttar . 

Pence  wire . 

renient . . 

Coal . . . 


*  Not  available. 


1928 

1929 

Commodity 

1  1928 

1929 

97.TI3  ' 

98.  .■m 

ExjHirts  (total) . 

10.1.  Z11 

98.487 

I.V  2.">2 

bS.  9.‘>3 

Wool . . 

....  3Z029 

29.772 

3.fi8U 

4.2T0 

Fro7.cn  and  chilled  l)cef . 

....  1Z473 

IZ  330 

2.O.V.  1 

Z()94 

Hides  and  .skins . 

....  14,970 

1Z187 

2.981  ! 

Z()47 

I  Canned  meals . 

.V9.16 

7.Z12 

ti9l 

Z  181 

1  Frozen  mutton . 

Z776 

4,888 

1.481 

1.9.12 

1  Wheat . . . 

6,418 

4,  .32.1 

1.84(1 

1,813 

I  Linseerl . 

3.881 

3.7Z3 

Z38;i 

l..')87 

i  Tallow  and  other  fats . 

Z231 

Z774 

i.."):! 

1, 2.10 

Sand . 

ZZ17 

Z448 

1.083 

1,  141 

'  MtnU  extract . 

1.818 

ZZ13 

805 

1. 130 

Cattle . . 

....;  .M28 

Z228 

1,  24.') 

1,049 

Sheep . 

....  908 

1. 184 

3,  .llfi 

1  7.12 

,  Jerk(?d  beef . 

Z679 

1,327 

97» 

8.10 

1  Meat  offal,  frozen . . 

1,121 

1,041 

m) 

.110 

W  heat  flour . 

1,4.V1 

9.1.1 

3.(149 
1.  183 

:  (') 

:  (') 

'  Maize . 

Z190 

418 

VENEZUELA 

The  value  of  the  Republic’s  foreign  trade  in  1929  amounted  to 
$237, 062, 531,  consisting  of  imports  to  the  value  of  $87,400,434  and 
exports  of  $150,262,097.  The  total  trade  figure  is  in  e.xcess  of  that 
for  1928  by  $39,612,208,  or  20  per  cent.  Imports  show  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  of  $6,994,219,  or  8.7  per  cent,  and  exijorts  of 
$32,617,989,  or  27.7  per  cent. 

Distribution  of  foreign  tradt — Four  principal  commercial  countries 


[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars;  i.  e.,  ono  oniittetll 


1 

Country 

1 

(  Per  cent 

Per  cent  of  total 

in  1929 

1928 

1929 

Imports  (total) . . . 

80,408  1 

87,  400  +8.  7 

100.0 

100.0 

United  Kinftdom . 

9,349  1 

II,  .142  +ZI.  4 

11.6 

1.3.  2 

France . 

4,;)70  i 

-ll.H 

.1.4 

4.4 

(iennanv . 

8..l;l0  ! 

8.  021  +22.  8 

8.  1 

9.2 

1  nited  States  ..  .  .  . . . 

48,  188 

48.  179  +4. 3 

.17.4 

.1.1.  1 

Kx|H)rts  (total) _  _ 

117,  (>44 

1  1.10,  282  +27. 7 

100.0 

1  100. 0 

United  Kingdom . 

2,1«0 

'  Z  8.1.1  1  +3Z  2 

1.8 

1.9 

France . 

2.403 

1  4, 393  !  +8Z  8 

ZO 

2.9 

tier  many . . . . 

United  .states . . 

4,  4.10 
32.  703 

7. 013  +.17. 8 

1  4Z  308  +29. 4 

3.8 

1  27.8 

4.7 

2S.2 

Principal  imports  and  exjmrts 

[Thousands  of  <lollars| 


rommodity  | 

1928 

liKW  ! 

Commodity 

1  1928  !  1929 

Imiiorts  (total) . | 

80,406 

87.400  ; 

F:xports  (total) . 

.  117.644  150.262 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures.! 

.V201 

8,049  1 

Petroleum . 

.  86.733  111,498 

Tubing,  iron,  tin,  and  lead . 

7,  fiOft 

7.S76  1 

Cotton  cloth . . . 

,  5,  OfiS 

0,330)  1 

Machinery . 

3.711 

4. 024 

Wines  and  liquors . 

2,074 

1,9K6 

Wheat  flour.. . . 

2,078 

1.9;i8 

Gold . 

Drugs  and  medicines . 

1.  880 

l,H66 

Lard . . . 

1.093 

1,402  . 

Cement . 

1, 537 

1, 189  i 

Rice . 

1,041 

1, 026 

Railway  material . 

362 

713 

la^ather . . . 

.HK 

.Inimal  fo<xlstulTs,  preserved . 

297  : 

463 

Tonka  beans . . 

.  30  186 

(iasolinc  and  kerosene . 

245 

312 

1 

WINGS  FROM  MIAMI' 

By  Manuel  Urruela 

Pre»i<lent  of  the  Latin  American  Xewspapers  Syndicate  of  Xew  York 

A  SUDDEN  sensation  of  suspended  motion  and  profound  silence 
after  the  monotonous  rumble  of  the  train  awakes  me  with  a 
start.  ...  1  open  the  window  to  let  in  a  little  air.  In  the  surroundinj; 
<^loom  fjhostlike  shadows  are  talkin|>;  under  their  breath,  in  order  not 
to  disturb  the  sleepers.  An  automobile  stops  in  front  of  the  station. 
hVom  its  shape  and  the  metallic  ^leam  of  its  coach  work,  I  recognize 
a  Pan  American  car  which  arrives  with  clocklike  punctuality  to  pick 
up  passengers  for  the  air  mail  from  Miami. 

A  glance  at  my  watch  to  insure  that  we  are  not  left  behind  at  the 
last  moment,  and  I  stretch  forth  a  relentless  hand  to  shake  into 
wakefulness  my  companion,  Frank  Ortega,  editor  of  the  famous  maga¬ 
zine,  Cine  Mundial,  who,  bitten  with  the  flea  of  experiencing  a  new 
sensation,  has  made  up  his  mind  to  travel  to  Cuba  by  air.  Snatched 
pitilessly  from  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  he  is  convinced  that  an  accident 
has  happened,  and  1  am  not  so  very  sure  hut  that  his  remarks  and 
protests  against  the  early  hour  of  his  awakening  are  not  due  to  a 
certain  nervousness.  He  has  never  flown  before;  and,  remembering 
my  own  personal  feelings  before  making  my  first  flight,  1  sympathize 
with  him. 

We  flash  swiftly  through  the  asphalted  streets  of  Miami,  between 
serried  ranks  of  cheerful  bungalows  and  scenery  which  has  all  the 
suggestion  of  a  cinema  studio  in  its  fragile  instability.  A  sense  of  the 
artificial  and  improvised  seems  to  denote  a  growth  which  has  been 
too  rapid.  On  either  hand  newly  planted  palm  trees  replace  those 
torn  up  by  the  roots  in  the  last  cyclone.  In  silence  we  career  through 
the  suburbs,  and  at  a  turn  of  the  road  the  huge  hangars,  the  well- 
mapped  landing  field,  and  the  modern  and  graciously  designed  build¬ 
ings  of  the  Pan  American  Airways  loom  into  sight.  Here  is  the 
terminal  of  the  marvelous  air  serv'ice  which  links  the  United  States 
with  the  20  Latin  American  nations. 

We  are  flying  at  a  height  of  2,000  feet.  The  mangrove-swamped 
islets  of  Florida  stain  with  gray  blots  the  blue-green  floor  of  the  sea. 
The  radio  operator  passes  us  a  note  to  let  us  know  that  in  five  minutes 
we  shall  meet  the  incoming  hydroplane  from  South  America.  We 
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THE  PRADO,  HAHAXA,  Cl«A 
The  main  tlioroughfarr  of  the  (''ul>an  eapital. 

inont  of  traffic  on  the  Itroad  avenues  of  the  Prado  and  Maleeon.  The 
new  residential  districts  of  Ahnendares  and  Vedado  present  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  tree-tMnl)owered  chessltoard.  But  the  eye  has  scarcely 
the  time  to  leap  in  amazement  from  one  point  to  another  before  the 
wheels  of  the  hupe  trimotor  are  gliding  smoothly  over  the  turf  of 
the  Cohimhia  landing  field. 

From  4  in  the  morning  the  offiees  of  Pan  American  Airways  are 
alive  with  unwonted  activity,  even  in  a  city  like  Habana,  where 
night  life  assumes  proportions  unknown  in  other  parts  of  America. 
Along  the  brilliantly  lit  Prado  flows  a  stream  of  vehicles  bearing  pas¬ 
sengers  in  haste  to  get  through  the  brief  preliminary  interrogation 
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search  the  low-lying  clouds,  doubtful  of  the  combined  miracle  of 
aviation  and  of  radio,  but  the  announcement  is  confirmed.  A  black 
spot  in  the  distance  converts  itself  into  a  fleeting,  vague  shape  for 
the  space  of  a  second,  and  again  disappears  into  the  distance. 

The  coast  of  Cuba  looms  into  sight  upon  the  horizon.  With  the 
wind  behind  us,  we  are  flying  at  a  speed  of  130  miles  an  hour;  and 
the  gilded  splendor  of  the  new  caiiitol  in  Ilahana  gleams  through  the 
murk  like  some  enormous  butterfly  wing.  The  bay  throbs  with  the 
movement  of  shipping  of  all  sorts.  Mammoth  trans-Atlantic  liners 
sweep  majestically  through  the  narrow  harbor  entrance  to  tbeir 
moorings.  An  endless  procession  of  black  dots  indicates  the  move- 

f  ill  iiifTiii 
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hy  the  officials.  Our  hagfia^ie  is  weighed  and  a  few  minutes  later 
we  take  our  places  once  more,  this  time  en  route  for  Colombia. 

Three  airplanes  are  tuning  up  for  the  ilight,  and  the  mechanics  are 
busily  engaged  in  the  last  preparations,  in  readiness  to  start  at  the 
fixed  hour.  Instead  of  a  trimotor,  our  ship  is  this  time  a  Sikorsky 
twin-motor  amphibian,  whose  strange  shape,  half  boat  and  half  air- 
])lane,  arouses  one’s  curiosity.  With  the  first  gleam  of  dawn  we  roar 
aloft  and  the  green  fields  of  Cuba  disappear  rapidly  in  the  gray  morn¬ 
ing  light.  An  hour  later,  we  reach  the  i)rovisional  landing  field  of 
San  Julian,  from  which  point  we  are  to  start  our  flight  over  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  the  island  of  Cozumel.  Hardly  has  the  machine  alighted 
than  the  mechanics  come  rushing  along  to  fill  up  with  gas  and  oil, 
and  the  regulation  stop  of  20  minutes  passes  in  a  flash.  Once  more 
we  are  in  the  air,  this  time  leaving  the  land  behind  us  to  venture 
over  the  trackless  sea. 

IjOW  clouds  clinging  almost  to  the  level  of  the  water  slow  up  our 
Ilight.  As  the  day  lengthens,  a  fine  rain  seems  to  smooth  out  the 
wrinkles  of  the  sea,  painting  it  in  hues  of  violet.  Only  the  tick  of  the 
radio  breaks  the  silence  of  the  inclosed  cabin.  Aft,  sacks  of  corre¬ 
spondence  for  every  country  of  South  America  are  being  sorted  in 
readiness  for  distribution. 

Cozumel  gradually  takes  shape  through  the  mist,  revealing  itself 
little  by  little  as  a  narrow  stretch  of  beach  dividing  the  sea  from  an 
immense  lagoon.  Upon  this  riband  of  sand  a  few  buildings  indicate 
the  next  stage  of  our  flight;  and  we  see  for  the  first  time  that  curious 
hydraulic  arrangement  whereby  the  wheels  of  a  hydroplane  are 
doubled  up  against  the  hull,  to  permit  the  ship  to  alight  like  a  sea¬ 
gull  on  the  water.  Such  is  the  speed  with  which  we  strike  the  water 
that  the  spray  drenches  the  glass  of  the  windows  and  obscures  the 
outlook;  but  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  plane  shows  that  we  are 
afloat,  and  a  somewhat  insecure  plank  allows  us  to  put  foot  ashore  in 
Cozumel.  .  .  . 

From  Cozumel  southward  we  follow  the  coast  line  of  Belize,  blotted 
out  by  a  storm  of  rain.  The  dense  clouds  are  lit  up  continuously  by 
flashes  of  lightning  which  appear  in  nowise  to  disturb  the  steady 
flight  of  our  machine,  and  the  wireless  chatters  incessantly  in  its 
endeavor  to  pick  up  news  of  the  weather  which  lies  ahead. 

Heavy  gusts  of  wind  shake  alarmingly  the  hydroplane  which, 
nevertheless,  responds  unerringly  to  the  touch  of  the  steering  gear, 
and  we  reach  Belize  in  a  tropical  downpour.  A  light  lunch,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  radio  operator  puts  himself  in  communication 
with  the  stations  of  Guatemala,  Managua,  Tela,  and  San  Salvador, 
helps  us  to  forget,  for  the  time  being,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
Half  an  hour  later  we  take  the  air  again  after  receiving  favorable 
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reports  from  Tela,  from  which  point  we  shall  cross  the  Isthmus  to  the 
aerodrome  of  San  Salvador. 

Ijeavinj;  on  one  hand  the  mist -shrouded  coast  of  (luatemala,  we 
fly  in  a  bee  line  toward  Honduras,  profitinji  by  a  temporary  lull  in 
the  storm.  At  intervals  gleams  of  sunshine  light  up  the  Gulf,  and 
the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Central  American  cordillera  stand  out  clearly 
against  the  horizon.  The  hydraulic  wheels  return  to  their  normal 
position,  and  we  head  straight  for  the  Tela  landing  field,  whereon  we 
scar  deep  tracks  in  the  oozy  mud. 


CourtMy  of  I*an  American  Airwa>'8 


A  VOLCANO  CKATEK  IN  CKNTKAL  AMERICA 


One  of  file  numerous  lofty  iH-aks  along  the  flying  route  in  Central  Ameriea. 


After  filling  up  with  gas,  we  climb  once  more  almost  vertically,  while 
the  dense  forests  of  the  north  coast  of  Honduras  present  a  wooded 
surface  whereon  a  forced  landing  wmdd  be  the  reverse  of  comfortable. 
We  fly  over  the  Ulna  River  at  a  height  of  8,000  feet,  and  we  note  how 
the  banana  plantations  stretch  right  up  the  flanks  of  the  cordillera, 
but  we  are  obliged  to  climb  to  11,000  feet  in  order  to  get  quit  of  the 
valley.  The  bitter  cold  compels  us  to  put  on  our  overcoats. 

Above  Comayagua,  whose  buildings  show  up  from  our  altitude  like 
diminutive  dolls’  houses,  we  come  face  to  face  with  a  dense  wall  of 
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cloud.  In  an  instant  we  are  swallowed  up  in  a  storm  of  rain  which 
whips  us  with  a  million  lashes  and  we  fly  almost  at  random,  scarcely 
knowing  what  lies  ahead,  save  that  there  are  close  at  hand  a  hundred 
serried  peaks,  a  collision  with  any  one  of  which  woidd  he  fatal. 

The  pilot  is  forced  to  open  the  windows  of  his  observation  post  to 
get  a  clearer  view  ahead;  and  the  water  pours  into  the  machine.  Lost 
in  the  thrill  of  the  fight  with  the  elements,  we  pay  no  heed  to  the  rain 
hut  peer  ahead  in  search  of  some  opening  in  the  clouds  which  will  give 
us  a  sight  of  land. 

Wireless  messages  follow  one  upon  another  without  ceasing.  San 
Salvador  warns  us  that  we  can  not  pass  the  cordillera;  and  for  that 
reason  we  are  obliged  to  make  a  big  detour  along  the  frontier  of 
Guatemala  in  an  endeavor  to  reach  our  goal.  For  half  an  hour  we 
fly  seemingly  at  hazard,  searching  an.xiously  for  a  sight  of  earth; 
and  little  by  little  the  blackness  of  the  clouds  seems  to  grow  less 
dense.  The  sight  of  the  surface  of  a  lake  makes  us  draw  a  breath 
of  relief.  In  the  last  resort  we  could  land  there.  But  the  pilot  is 
resolved  to  guide  us  to  our  destination,  and  soon  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  hangars  of  the  Ilopango  aerodrome  looming  up  through  the 
mist.  We  land.  I  look  at  my  watch  and  am  amazed  to  find  that 
we  are  no  more  than  10  minutes  late. 

We  start  again  at  dawm.  The  volcanoes  which  yesterday  were  lost 
in  the  clouds  are  drawn  as  with  a  pencil  against  the  skyline,  domi¬ 
nating  all  the  tableland  of  the  Salvadorean  countryside.  The 
diversity  of  the  different  crops  gives  the  land  the  appearance  of  a 
mosaic  pavement  in  which  every  shade  of  green  is  represented. 

Half  an  hour  later,  and  the  huge  amphitheater  of  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca,  dotted  with  green-embow'ered  islands,  leaves  on  the  memory 
a  picture  of  unforgettable  beauty.  On  our  left  hand  an  immense 
region  covered  with  mangrove  swamps  stretches  indefinitely  to  the 
lowlands  of  Honduras  through  which  zigzags  the  road  from  San 
Lorenzo  to  the  capital,  Tegucigalpa. 

At  San  Salvador  we  leave  the  hydroplane  to  take  our  seats  once 
more  in  a  3-motor  monoplane,  w’hich  halts  at  hourly  intervals  at  San 
Lorenzo  and  Managua;  but  the  time  passes  so  swdftly  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  realize  that  we  have  passed  over  three  countries 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  After  leaving  Managua  we  fly  over  the 
lakes  of  Nicaragua,  where  again  low-lying  clouds  hinder  our  progress. 
Although  we  descend  almost  to  sea  level,  w'e  are  obliged  to  return  to 
Managua  to  await  a  more  favorable  opportunity. 

We  profit  by  the  occasion  to  visit  the  town  of  Managua.  It  has 
changed  little  in  the  last  few  years;  but  after  hastily  shaking  the 
hands  of  a  few  old  friends  a  telephone  call  from  the  landing  field 
warns  us  that  the  weather  had  cleared.  We  jump  into  an  autorno- 
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SAX  JUAX  DEL  St*K.  XICAHAGUA 
A  town  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Nicaragua  as  swn  hy  the  air  traveler. 

the  engines  are  shut  off  and  we  glide  down  gracefully  to  a  level  plain 
which  provisionally  serves  as  the  airport  of  Puntarenas. 

The  service  between  San  Jose,  capital  of  Costa  Rica,  and  Punta¬ 
renas  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  small  4-seated  monoplane;  and  as 
soon  as  the  customs  formalities  have  been  fulfilled  we  watch  the 
start  of  the  southbound  trimotor  before  taking  our  seats  for  San  Jose. 
Like  an  arrow  from  the  bow,  we  rise  in  a  straight  line  as  though  we 
would  take  the  cordillera  at  one  leap.  At  4,000  feet,  after  crossing 
the  first  chain  of  mountains,  we  see  stretched  out  beneath  our  wings 
the  plateau  of  Costa  Rica  dotted  with  smiling  villages.  In  the 
distance  the  peaks  of  Iraza  and  Poas  raise  a  wall  of  granite.  A 
white  speck  on  the  horizon  is  San  Jose.  Exactly  20  minutes  after 
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leaving;  Puntarenas  we  are  rollini;  over  the  turf  of  the  Sabaiia,  in  the 
capital  of  Costa  Rica. 

The  flight  from  San  Jose  to  the  Pacific  is  one  of  the  most  heautiful 
in  the  isthmus  of  Central  America  and  it  is  with  feelings  of  sorrow 
that  we  make  the  return  journey,  arriving  once  more  at  Puntarenas 
to  continue  our  journey.  We  profit  by  the  wait  to  visit  the  wireless 
station,  a  marvel  of  engineering  skill  and  of  self-denial  not  less  than 
that  of  Cozumel.  It  is  by  wireless  alone  that  it  has  been  possible  to 
maintain  commercial  aviation  on  the  solid  basis  which  it  occupies  to¬ 
day  in  tropical  America.  We  had  a  striking  instance  of  the  important 
role  which  it  has  to  play,  on  receipt  of  notice  of  the  forced  land¬ 
ing,  from  lack  of  gasoline,  of  an  airplane  somewhere  between 
David,  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  Puntarenas.  We  take  on 
l)oard  provisions  and  gas,  and  thanks  to  the  wireless  we  are  able  to 
locate  the  e.xact  spot  where  the  machine  had  landed.  Flying  very 
low,  we  let  fall  the  elements  essential  to  the  renewal  of  its  flight. 

From  David  to  Cristobal  the  tropical  forests  are  rarely  trodden  by 
the  foot  of  man.  The  clouds  once  more  blot  out  the  horizon  hut  we 
continue  to  follow  the  coast.  Shortly  afterwards  we  are  flying  over 
an  island  which  appears  familiar.  A  collection  of  buildings  on  the 
seashore  and  a  breakwater  serve  to  identify  the  spot.  We  have 
reached  Cristobal. 

Every  morning  the  terminal  of  the  Pan  American  Airways  in  Cristo¬ 
bal  is  the  scene  of  bustling  activity.  Being  the  connecting  link  of  the 
different  lines  which  arrive  from  the  north,  the  mail  has  to  be  redis¬ 
tributed  here.  In  the  baggage  room  hang  a  number  of  sacks,  each 
one  marked  with  the  name  of  the  city  of  its  destination;  and  it  is  a 
sight  worth  seeing  to  note  the  agility  of  the  mail  sorters  as  they  dash 
from  one  to  another  with  never  the  shadow  of  a  mistake. 

We  are  due  to  start  at  a  fi.xed  hour,  but  the  mail  is  kept  open  until 
the  last  minute;  and,  side  by  side  with  our  baggage,  issue  the  bulging 
mail  bags,  Lima  cheek  by  jowl  with  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago  nestling 
up  against  Guayaquil.  Waiting  in  readiness  for  us  is  an  amphibian 
similar  to  the  one  used  on  the  Habana-Salvador  stage;  and,  familiar 
by  now  with  the  acrobatic  feats  required  to  effect  an  entrance  into  the 
interior  of  the  machine,  we  install  ourselves  comfortably  and  without 
any  effort.  A  brief  take-off  and  once  again  we  are  in  the  air,  rising 
in  a  spiral  to  the  statutory  height  of  2,500  feet  required  by  the  Canal 
Zone  regulations. 

The  Panama  Canal  spreads  itself  out  under  our  eyes  like  a  highly 
colored  relief  map.  The  mammoth  locks  reduce  themselves  to  the  size 
of  children’s  toys.  A  long  string  of  steamers  in  Indian  file  is  starting 
on  its  slow  pilgrimage  from  one  ocean  to  another. 
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We  pass  the  Culehra  Cut,  the  shadow  of  our  machine  reflected  in 
the  artificial  lake  formed  by  the  Cha^rres  Kiver.  The  wireless  operator 
sends  off  a  short  messajie  to  indicate  our  hearings.  Twenty  minutes 
later  we  are  flyiii"  over  Panama  City,  just  wakenings  from  its  heavy 
tropical  sleep.  Then,  descending:  almost  to  sea  level  and  with  our 
nose  pointing:  to  the  Tabog:a  Archipelag:o,  we  sweep  out  into  the 
Pacific. 

A  strong:  revivifying  wind  sweeps  freely  through  the  open  windows 
and,  combined  with  the  sun’s  rays,  into.xicates  us  with  a  sense  of 
delicious  inertia.  We  are  flying  into  the  eye  of  the  sun,  and  the 
hours  glide  by  with  no  apparent  desire  on  the  part  of  passengers  and 
crew  to  shake  off  the  somnolent  lethargy  which  rejuvenates  our 
beings. 

The  Colombian  coast  spreads  out  indefinitely  the  green  blanket  of 
its  forests.  At  intervals,  the  monotony  is  broken  by  short  stretches 
of  beach  on  which  the  long  rollers  of  the  high  seas  giv’e  out  their  last 
e.xpiring  breath. 

At  mid-day  our  nose  is  headed  for  the  land,  and  out  of  the  forests 
suddenly  appears  a  town.  We  have  reached  Buenaventura.  De¬ 
scending  in  a  spiral  in  order  to  give  time  to  fold  up  the  landing  wheels, 
we  alight  on  the  muddy  waters  of  a  river  at  a  speed  of  GO  miles  an 
hour.  An  enormous  fish,  surprised  by  the  une.xpectedness  of  our 
arrival,  leaps  over  the  lower  part  of  one  of  our  wings  in  a  flash  of 
silver.  We  glide  ahead  until  we  reach  the  floating  landing  place, 
which  is  installed  on  board  a  balsa.  Without  waste  of  time,  despite 
the  lack  of  facilities,  gas  and  oil  are  taken  aboard;  and  it  is  worth 
seeing  the  speed  with  which  the  crew  open  the  tins  with  their  hatchets 
before  pouring  the  precious  fluid  into  the  tanks  of  the  hydroplane. 

Upon  a  sandbank  at  the  estuary  of  the  riv^er  lie  lazily  a  hundred  or 
so  alligators.  Descending  almost  vertically,  we  are  able  to  see  the 
sudden  alarm  with  which  they  launch  their  ungainly  carcasses  into 
the  water  at  the  approach  of  this  strange  enemy.  In  a  moment 
none  are  left  save  two  patriarchs,  uncouthly  fat,  who  leave  deep 
tracks  scoured  in  the  mud  as  they  waddle  off  to  safety. 

The  incident  repeats  itself  time  and  again,  and  we  note,  not  with¬ 
out  surprise,  traces  of  human  habitation  in  the  surrounding  glades. 
A  few  rustic  shacks,  mounted  on  stilts,  outline  themselves  against 
the  forest  walls  which  rise  a  hundred  yards  away  from  the  beach. 
Half-naked  children  wave  their  hands  to  us  in  passing;  gaunt  hogs 
holt  grumbling  from  their  mud  baths  at  the  roar  of  our  flight.  Then, 
leav'ing  the  coast  behind  us,  we  sweep  away  over  the  sea.  Once 
more  our  senses  are  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  rhythmic  music  of  the 
propellers. 
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We  reach  Tuinaeo.  Here  activities  seem  momentarily  centered  on 
another  hydroplane  whose  occupants  salute  us  in  passing^.  A  launch 
flying  the  Colombian  flag  eojjies  alongside  the  floating  platform  to 
which  we  are  juoored  and  takes  off  the  mail.  Meanwhile  we  content 
ourselves  with  gazing  from  a  distance  at  the  houses,  from  each  of 
which  descends  a  ladder  with  a  canoe  attached  to  the  foot,  a  necessary 
])recaution  in  a  seaport  where  the  tide  has  a  rise  and  fall  of  from 
15  to  18  feet. 

Port  formalities  completed  and  provisions  of  oil  and  gas  secured, 
we  cut  the  painter  and  once  more  we  find  ourselves  at  sea  with  the 
tropical  coast  line  disappearing  into  the  distance.  As  the  afternoon 


THE  RIVER  FRONT,  GU.WAQUIL,  ECUADOR 

Ecuador's  principal  |>ort,  where  the  amphibian  makes  a  brief  stop  on  tbe  (iuayas  River  fur  the  landiii); 
of  passengers  and  delivery  of  mail. 


draws  on,  the  character  of  the  landscape  undergoes  a  complete 
change.  High  rock-clad  cliffs  evoke  memories  of  other  continents. 
One  of  the  passengers  who  is  crossing  the  Equator  for  the  first  time 
leans  out  of  the  window'  to  see  if  he  can  note  any  difference  in  the 
surface  of  the  ocean;  his  disappointment  is  reliev'ed  on  receiving  from 
the  pilot  a  humorous  certificate  in  which  he  is  named  a  member  of 
the  confraternity  of  Neptune. 

Daylight  is  dying  when  we  distinguish  in  the  distance  the  revolving 
eye  of  a  lighthouse  perched  on  a  promontory.  The  headland  of  Santa 
Elena  stretches  out  into  the  sea  for  a  distance  of  several  miles, 
and  on  the  beach  sheltered  by  this  great  bastion  lies  the  village  of  that 
name,  where  we  are  to  pass  the  night. 


TIIK  POUT  OF  CALLAO,  PF.RU 
Nt>aring  the  end  of  the  journey  of  3,f)2S  niih's  over  12  countries. 
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A  crowd  of  onlookers  witnesses  our  arrival.  Santa  Elena  is  a 
favorite  bathing  resort  of  the  residents  of  Guayaquil,  but  feminine 
grace  is  at  a  discount  in  comparison  with  the  primitive  beauty  of  the 
place.  Enormous  flocks  of  sea  birds  indulge  in  aerial  acrobatics. 
From  time  to  time  the  dorsal  fins  of  sharks  cut  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  sea.  Pleasantest  sight  of  all  is  the  smiling  face  of  the  Panagra  * 
agent  inviting  us  to  follow  him  to  the  hotel. 

We  pay  a  brief  visit  to  the  club  which  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employees  of  the  oil  companies.  On  leaving  it,  the  sky  is  aglitter  with 
all  the  constellations,  and  only  the  lateness  of  the  hour  induces  us  to 
leave  the  wind-swept  beach.  .  .  . 

On  leaving  Santa  Elena  we  desert  the  coast  to  skim  over  the  forest 
which  borders  the  immense  salad  bowl  in  which  lies  Guayaquil.  The 
dense  vegetation  conceals  the  contours  of  the  ground,  on  which  not  a 
sign  of  life  is  to  be  seen.  Morning  mists  hide  the  landscape  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  route;  but  after  passing  some  low  hills,  gleams  of 
sunshine  light  up  the  narrow,  muddy  Guayas  River  and  we  leave 
Guayaquil  on  our  right  as  we  alight  on  the  water  which  sweeps  along 
in  its  current  the  soil  of  the  distant  Andes. 

A  launch  puts  off  to  see  if  there  are  any  passengers  for  Guayaquil; 
the  pilot  lands  in  a  canoe  to  deliver  the  mail.  On  his  return  we  are  off 
once  more,  the  propellers  revolving  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  rain 
which  in  a  second  blots  out  the  horizon. 

We  soar  over  Guayaquil  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet.  The  streets 
are  alive  with  movement.  We  get  a  glimpse  of  broad  avenues, 
churches,  residential  districts;  and  then,  wheeling  slightly  in  a  south¬ 
ward  direction,  we  sweep  over  the  immense  estuarj'  by  means  of  which 
the  Guayas  River  finds  its  outlet  to  the  sea. 

A  narrow  beach  fringes  a  rockj’’  scrub-covered  plateau.  We  are 
flying  over  Peruvian  territory. 

A  short  distance  ahead  stretches  a  level  plain,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  leaving  Cristobal  we  alight  on  terra  firma.  We  are  in  Puerto 
Pizarro.  Hardly  has  the  plane  come  to  a  standstill  than  a  customs 
official,  accompanied  by  a  policeman  in  a  brilliant  uniform,  arrives  on 
the  scene.  He  gives  us  a  smile  of  welcome  and  a  few  minutes  later  we 
are  again  en  route,  headed  for  Talara,  passing  in  our  flight  richly 
cultivated  areas  alternating  with  barren  pampas. 

Once  more  the  landscape  undei^oes  a  change  of  aspect.  The  vast 
rocky  plateaus,  scored  in  the  course  of  centuries  by  the  torrents  of  the 
cordillera,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  their  brothers  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  The  resemblance  is  heightened  by  the  familiar  towers 
of  the  oil  fields  which  have  converted  this  district  into  a  field  of 
unhoped-for  industrial  activity. 


*  Pan  American  Qrace  .\irways. 
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This  marks  the  end  of  the  itinerary'  of  tlie  Sikorsky  amphibian  which 
has  brought  us  all  the  way  from  Panama.  We  transfer  ourselves  to 
a  powerful  trimotor,  but  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  regret  that  we 
bid  good-by  to  Pilot  Dunn  and  his  companions,  who  have  done  all  that 
lay  in  their  power  to  make  the  trip  enjoyable  and  interesting  to  us. 

Outside  of  Me.xico  no  other  country  on  the  American  Continent 
presents  such  a  series  of  striking  contrasts  as  Peru.  The  flight  from 
Talara  to  Lima  evokes  such  a  wide  field  of  differing  impressions  that 
the  traveler  has  all  the  difficulty  in  the  world  to  fi.\  them  in  a  few 
fleeting  words. 

The  horizon  creates  the  feeling  of  such  infinite  grandeur  and  im¬ 
mensity  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  perceive  that  a  fellow  passenger 
who  had  started  to  write  down  his  impressions  in  a  notebook  has  left 
the  pages  blank.  Absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  scenery  which 
unfolds  itself  before  the  eye,  all  the  senses  are  engaged  in  an  effort 
to  engrave  on  the  mind  the  fantastic,  wealth  of  unnatural  grandeur 
which  the  hand  of  the  Creator  has  scattered  broadcast  over  this 
corner  of  America. 

For  mile  after  mile  the  crests  of  the  Andes  raise  their  snow-shrouded 
crests  high  into  the  air.  From  their  flanks  bui-st  unrestrained  every 
conceivable  manner  of  natural  conformations.  The  deserts  come  to 
an  abrupt  halt  at  the  borders  of  cultivated  fields.  Upon  the  slopes  of 
the  foothills  can  be  seen  the  traces  of  dead  civilizations  whose  origins 
are  lost  in  the  twilight  of  the  ages.  In  the  midst  of  a  valley  where  the 
hand  of  man  has  created  a  green  (larden  of  Eden,  three  symmetrical 
mounds,  separated  actually  by  enormous  distances  but  which  from 
our  height  appear  joined  one  to  another,  reveal  the  triangular  shape 
which  the  primitive  settlers  of  America  always  gave  to  their  temples. 

Pyramids,  artificial  and  natural,  tread  upon  each  others’  heels. 
Immense  hills  upon  whose  sides  are  still  traced  the  lines  of  prehistoric 
fortifications  throw  out  from  their  bases  the  counterscarps  of  defense 
and  protection.  The  panorama  continues  to  unfold  itself  in  this 
manner  for  more  than  (iO  miles,  and  we  abandon  our  books  and 
note  paper  to  devote  ourselves  absorbedly  to  this  strangely  fantastic 
spectacle. 

So  intoxicated  are  we  with  the  mystery  of  it  all  that  we  almost 
resent  the  brief  halting  places  on  the  road.  Piura,  Pacasmayo, 
Trujillo,  are  no  more  than  the  interacts  in  the  fascination  of  this 
immense  cinematographic  screen.  And  the  last  few  hours  of  our 
flight  exceed  in  the  intensity  of  their  emotions  all  that  has  gone 
before. 

We  have  risen  to  a  height  of  7,()()()  feet.  The  intensely  blue  sea 
ceaselessly  whips  the  ribs  of  the  coast  with  ungovernable  fury. 
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Columns  of  sand  driven  by  the  wind  seem  to  threaten  the  erops 
eowerinji  timidly  in  the  valleys.  Farther  on,  there  follows  a  panorama 
of  broad  cane  fields  dotted  with  varicolored  villages  and  intersected 
with  railways  and  winding  roads.  A  riot  of  color — red,  green,  blue, 
brown — in  every  shade  dazzles  the  eye.  Tucked  away  in  the  side  of 
the  coast  we  see  the  hangars  of  Ancon,  and  then  as  we  swerve  slightly 
to  the  left  the  outlying  buildings  of  Callao  heave  into  sight. 

The  very  sun  seems  to  wish  to  offer  us  a  welcome,  scattering  the 
mists  which  have  been  trying  to  blot  out  the  view.  (Iradually  there 
spreads  out  before  our  ey^es  a  sight  which  once  seen  can  never  he 
forgotten,  as  if  Nature  herself  had  conspired  in  one  last  effort  to  make 
us  drunk  with  cups  of  inexhaustible  beauty. 

An  immense  plain,  covered  with  palaces  and  radiant  mansions  and 
ageless  temples!  The  green  spaces  of  the  C’ountry'  Club,  of  Miraflores, 
Chorrillos!  .  .  .  How  shall  we  paint  with  pen  all  the  indescribable 
beauty  of  this  privileged  land  which  flourishes  eternally  in  the  seduc¬ 
tion  of  its  incomparable  past?  As  if  desirous  that  we  should  lose 
nothing  of  all  this  enchanting  scene,  the  pilot  makes  a  wide  sweep 
over  the  terrain  and  then,  restraining  the  plane  with  a  master  hand, 
gently  lets  the  wheels  alight  on  the  ground.  We  have  reached  Lima. 

Our  flight  has  taken  us  over  12  countries  and  we  have  covered  a 
distance  of  ll,G23  miles  in  :19  hours  and  24  minutes  of  actual  flight. 


THE  FOURTH  PAN  AMERICAN 
COMMERCIAL  CONFERENCE 


liy  William  Manger,  Ph.  D. 

Chief,  Division  of  Finarice,  Pan  American  Union 

Elimination  of  trade  harriers,  development  of  eomineree  hy 
I  means  of  eeonomie  afrreements,  stabilization  of  eurreneies,  jiro- 
motion  of  tourist  travel,  and  development  of  means  of  transportation 
and  eommunieation  will  be  amoiif;  the  important  subjects  considered 
at  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference,  which  will 
meet  at  the  Pan  American  Union  from  October  5  to  12,  1931.  Invi¬ 
tations  to  the  conference  have  been  extended  to  the  Oovernments  of 
the  American  Republics,  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  commercial 
associations,  and  to  universities  and  colleges  teaching  commercial 
and  economic  subjects.  The  extensive  preparations  which  are  being 
made  indicate  that  the  conference  will  he  by  far  the  most  important 
of  the  series  of  commercial  conferences  thus  far  held,  and  will  afford 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  the  business  and  economic  leaders  of  the 
continent  to  discuss  questions  of  mutual  interest. 

The  program  of  the  conference  was  formulated  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion  after 
consultation  with  and  on  the  basis  of  suggestions  received  from  every 
section  of  the  American  Continent.  Early  in  1930  a  draft  program 
was  drawn  up  by  the  eommittee  and  transmitted  to  all  the  govern¬ 
ments  and  leading  commercial  associations  of  the  countries,  members 
of  the  Union,  soliciting  comment  and  suggestions  as  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  program.  On  the  basis  of  the  suggestions  received, 
the  final  program  was  prepared  and  approved  by  the  Governing 
Board  at  its  session  on  November  5,  1930.  The  special  committee  on 
program  was  composed  of  the  ambassador  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Orestes 
Ferrara;  the  minister  of  Panama,  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro;  and  the 
minister  of  Nicaragua,  Dr.  Juan  B.  Sacasa. 

Looked  at  from  a  number  of  angles,  the  conference  will  meet  at  a 
most  opportune  time.  Following  a  long  period  of  steady  progress  in 
all  lines  of  commercial  and  industrial  endeavor,  the  last  two  yeai’s 
have  witnessed  a  marked  reaction  from  the  peak  of  economic  activity 
reached  in  the  latter  part  of  1928  and  the  early  months  of  1929.  In 
this  period  prices  of  virtually  all  commodities  produced  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republic  have  suffered  a  serious  decline,  with  a  consequent 
effect  on  the  revenues  of  governments,  the  stability  of  the  respective 
currencies,  and  the  welfare  of  the  population  as  a  whole. 
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This  process  of  contraction  and  expansion,  of  prosperity  and 
depression,  presents  problems  of  paramount  importance  to  all  nations. 
The  conseipiences  of  this  economic  instability  have  been  felt  in  the 
foreijrn  as  well  as  the  domestic  commerce  of  every  country.  The 
present  would  therefore  appear  to  be  an  opportune  time  for  the 
leaders  of  commerce  and  finance  to  initiate  investigations  into  the 
reasons  underlying  such  cycles  of  alternate  prosperity  and  depression. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  discussions  which  will  take  place  at 
the  conference  will  contribute  in  a  practical  manner  to  the  solution 
of  these  problems  which  at  recurring  intervals  interrupt  the  normal 
flow  of  world  trade.  A  number  of  the  topics  included  in  the  program 
will  permit  a  discussion  and  analysis  of  these  fundamental  problems. 

Viewed  from  still  another  angle,  the  meeting  of  the  conference  comes 
at  an  opportune  time,  in  that  it  will  precede  by  a  year  or  more  the 
Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States,  scheduled  to 
assemble  at  Montevideo.  Since  the  Fifth  International  Conference 
met  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923,  the  practice  has  developed  of  having 
a  series  of  special  or  technical  conferences  convened  by  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  which  experts  and  technicians  on  the  particular 
subjects  under  discussion  are  able  to  give  more  careful  and  more 
detailed  consideration  to  particular  problems  than  is  possible  at  the 
International  Conferences  of  American  States,  which  are  called  at 
five  year  intervals  and  must  consider  and  pass  upon  a  wide  variety 
of  questions. 

The  reports  of  these  special  or  technical  congresses  or  commissions 
are  placed  before  the  international  conferences  at  their  quinquennial 
gatherings.  In  this  manner  these  special  congresses  serve  as  a  sort  of 
preparatory  commission  for  the  parent  conference,  and  the  results  of 
their  studies  are  at  once  made  available  to  that  body,  through  whose 
action  practical  steps  may  be  taken  to  translate  the  various  recom¬ 
mendations  into  legislative  measures  in  each  nation. 

Such  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  the  delegates  to  the  Fourth 
Pan  American  Commercial  Conference.  The  resolutions  at  which  the 
conference  may  arrive  will,  of  course,  bo  communicated  directly  and 
immediately  to  the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics,  as  well 
as  to  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  commercial  associations,  wdth 
a  view  to  the  prompt  adoption  of  the  principles  enunciated.  The 
Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States,  however,  will 
provide  the  official  channel  whereby  any  draft  convention  formulated 
at  the  commercial  conference  may  be  formally  signed  and  subse¬ 
quently  submitted  for  the  ratification  of  the  signatory  States.  A 
number  of  the  topics  on  the  agenda  of  the  commercial  conference 
would  appear  to  be  proper  subjects  for  international  conventions. 

All  the  Pan  American  commercial  conferences,  since  their  inception- 
in  1911,  hav'e  been  held  under  the  immed  ate  auspices  of  the  Pan 
:{4742— :n— Bull.  2 — c. 
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American  Union.  With  each  succeeding  gathering  the  scope  of  the 
conferences  has  been  enlarged,  until  now  they  are  looked  upon  as  the 
outstanding  assemblies  of  representative  commercial  and  financial 
leaders  of  the  American  Republics.  In  addition,  the  1931  conference 
will,  for  the  first  time,  invite  the  representatives  of  colleges  and 
universities  with  separate  schools  of  commerce  or  faculties  of  econom¬ 
ics  to  attend.  Basic  economic  theories  are  involved  in  many  of  the 
topics  which  will  be  discussed  at  the  conference,  and  the  committee 
on  program  has  recognized  the  important  contributions  that  can  be 
made  by  the  university  representatives  of  the  American  nations. 

The  broad  scope  of  the  conference  is  revealed  by  the  wide  variety  of 
topics  contained  in  the  program.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  of  trade 
harriers,  economic  agreements,  currency  stabilization,  and  trade 
promotion  already  referred  to,  the  conference  will  consider  topics 
relating  to  closer  cooperation  between  commercial  associations, 
standardization  of  commodities  and  the  uniform  definition  of  trade 
terms;  transportation  and  communication,  under  which  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  means  of  transportation  by  air,  land  and  water,  and  inter¬ 
national  cable,  wireless,  and  telephone  communication;  consular 
procedure  and  customs  regulations,  including  consular  fees  and  port 
formalities;  and  the  compilation  and  dissemination  of  economic  and 
financial  statistics.  Commercial  arbitration,  uniform  legislation  on 
hills  of  e.xchange,  checks  and  other  commercial  paper,  treatment  of 
commercial  agents,  and  the  protection  of  trade-marks  and  patents, 
will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  national  and  international 
juridical  questions. 

Following  closely  upon  the  dispatch  of  the  invitations,  documentary 
material  in  the  form  of  memoranda  on  the  topics  of  th“  program  has 
been  forwarded  to  those  invited  to  the  conference.  These  memoranda 
set  forth  the  antecedents  of  the  topics  and  are  intended  to  serve  as 
the  basis  of  the  specific  aspects  of  each  subject  that  will  be  emphasized 
in  the  discussions  at  the  sessions.  The  governments  and  commercial 
associations  have  been  requested  to  e.xamine  these  memoranda  in  the 
light  of  conditions  prevailing  in  their  respective  countries,  and  to 
transmit  their  observations  and  suggestions  so  as  to  reach  the  Pan 
American  Union  not  later  than  May  1 .  On  the  basis  of  the  suggestions 
received  in  reply  to  the  documentary'  material,  the  specific  aspects 
of  each  topic  to  be  discussed  will  he  outlined  and  distributed  to  the 
delegates  well  in  advance  of  their  departure  for  Washington  from 
their  respective  countries. 

In  order  to  encourage  a  complete  representation  of  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  continent,  arrangements  are  being  concluded  by  the 
Pan  American  Union  with  steamship  lines  and  hotels,  whereby  the 
delegates  will  not  only  be  accorded  special  attention  and  courtesies 
but  will  be  given  the  benefit  of  a  substantial  discount  from  regular 
rates. 
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In  addition,  it  is  hoped  that  a  series  of  visits  to  a  number  of  the 
larger  commercial,  industrial,  and  shipping  centers  of  the  United  States 
may  he  arranged  for  the  delegates  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  details  of  which  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 

The  complete  text  of  the  program  as  approved  by  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  as  follows: 


PROCiUAM  OF  THE  FOCHTH  PAN  AMEUICAN  COMMERCIAL  CONFERENCE 


I.  TRADE  BARRIERS 


1.  Consideration  of  inter- .\inerican  trade  barriers  witli  a  view  to  their  elimina¬ 
tion. 


II.  TRADE  PROMOTION 


2.  Development  of  inter-.\merican  eommereial  relations  by  means  of  general  or 
siieeial  economic  agreements. 

3.  Means  of  developing  closer  relations  between  chambers  of  commerce  and 
analogous  associations  of  the  .\merican  Rejniblics. 

4.  Standardization  of  commodities  os  an  aid  to  commerce  and  the  protection 
of  producer  and  consumer. 

5.  Uniformity  in  the  definition  of  en.stomary  trade  terms. 

6.  The  development  of  tourist  travel  as  an  aid  to  commerce. 


III.  TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

7.  Highway  construction  and  finance  in  the  .\merican  Republics;  relation  to 
other  means  of  transportation;  the  Pan  American  Highway. 

8.  The  Pan  .American  Railway. 

9.  The  development  of  ocean  steamship  services  between  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics. 

10.  The  development  of  national  and  international  commercial  aviation  on  the 
•American  Continent. 

11.  Creation  of  free  ports  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  merchandise. 

12.  The  development  of  international  cable,  wireless,  and  telephone  communica¬ 
tion  on  the  .American  Continent. 


IV.  CONSULAR  PROCEDURE  AND  CUSTOMS  REOULATIONS 

13.  Uniformity  of  consular  fees  in  the  American  Republics. 

14.  Progress  in  the  simplification  and  standardization  of  consular  procedure. 

15.  Consideration  of  the  results  of  the  Pan  .American  Commission  on  Customs 
Procedure  and  Port  Formalities. 

v.  FINANCE 

16.  Currency  stabilization  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  inter-.Ainerican 
trade. 

17.  The  compilation  and  dissemination  of  financial  and  economic  statistics. 

VI.  NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  JURIDICAL  UUESTIONS 

18.  Inter-.American  commercial  arbitration. 

19.  Uniform  legislation  on  bills  of  exchange,  checks  and  other  commercial  paper 
in  the  American  Republics. 

20.  Treatment  of  commercial  traveling  agents  and  means  of  facilitating  the 
introduction  of  samples. 

21.  The  protection  of  trade-marks  and  patent  rights. 


THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


Accession  of  Doctor  Alfaro  to  the  Presidency  of  Panama. — The  action 
of  the  Governin"  Board  on  the  occasion  of  the  accession  of  Dr. 
Kicardo  J.  Alfaro,  while  Minister  of  Panama  in  Washington  and 
member  of  the  Governing  Board,  to  the  Presidency  of  his  country 
is  reported  on  p.  109  of  this  issue. 

Death  of  Doctor  Itnciso. — The  following  resolution  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Julian  Enciso  was  adopted  by  the  Board  at  its  meeting  on 
January  7th,  1931 : 

Wheroa-x  the  (Jovcrniiin  Board  of  the  Pan  .\inerifan  Union  has  learned  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  .Inlian  Eneiso,  formerly  counselor  of  embassy,  charge  d’affaires, 
and  repre.sentativc  of  .Xrgentina  on  the  Governing  Board,  the  Governing  Boarrl 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union 

Resolrcs:  To  recortl  its  diH'i)  regret  at  the  death  of  Dr.  .Inlian  Enciso  and  to 
request  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  to  extend  the  con¬ 
dolences  of  the  Governing  Board  to  the  Government  of  Argentina  and  to  the 
family  of  the  dceea.sed. 

Pan  American  Kaihcay  Committee. — A  special  committee  of  the 
board,  consisting  of  the  Ambassador  of  Chile,  Dr.  Carlos  G.  Davila; 
the  Ambassador  of  Argentina,  Dr.  Manuel  E.  Malbran;  and  the 
Charge  d ’Affaires  of  Colombia,  Senor  Don  Jose  E.  Coronado,  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  relative  to  the  organization  and  activities  of  the  Pan 
American  Railway  (’ommittee.  In  accordance  with  this  report,  Mr. 
Fred  La  vis,  president  of  the  International  Railways  of  Central 
America,  who  has  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  actual  railway  con¬ 
struction  in  various  countries  of  the  American  Continent,  and  who  is 
now  at  the  head  of  an  im|)ortant  railway  system,  was  designated 
chairman  of  the  Pan  American  Railway  Committee  to  succeed  the 
late  Charles  M.  Pepper, 
iss 
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Tlie  report  further  recommended  that  the  national  sections  of  the 
Pan  American  Railway  Committee  be  requested  to  undertake  studies 
and  investijrations  of  the  possibilities  of  the  early  construction  of  the 
remaining  links  of  the  Pan  American  Railway  and  to  inform  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  any  modifications,  because  of  chanj;ed  conditions,  that 
should  be  made  in  the  route  of  the  railway  as  orifrinally  laid  out  by  the 
Intercontinental  Railway  Commission. 

Seventh  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress. — The  Ambassador  of 
Peru,  Dr.  Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander,  presented  a  report  recom- 
mendinfr  that  the  Seventh  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  be  held 
in  Me.xico  City,  the  date  of  the  confjress  to  be  fi.xed  later. 

Addresses. — The  Ambassador  of  Chile,  Dr.  Carlos  G.  Davila, 
delivered  an  interesting  address  on  the  cultural  interchanjje  between 
the  Americas  at  a  recent  luncheon  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
in  New  York.  The  Minister  of  Nicaragua,  Dr.  Juan  B.  Sacasa,  spoke 
on  the  life  and  work  of  Bolivar  before  the  American  Association  of 
Cniversity  Women  in  Washington,  to  the  pleasure  and  enlightenment 
of  his  hearers. 

First  Baltimore  Pan  American  PJxhibitioyi  of  Contemporary  Paint¬ 
ings. — This  exhibition,  which  was  formally  opened  on  January  15  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  assemblage, 
including  members  of  the  Governing  Board,  is  described  at  length  on 
|)ages  136-148  of  this  issue. 

THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL’S  OFFICE 

Latin  American  visitors. — Among  the  visitors  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  during  the  latter  j)art  of  December  and  earlj'  January  were  the 
following  Latin  Americans,  prominent  in  their  respective  fields  of 
endeavor: 

Sefior  Dr.  Isauro  Torres,  member  of  the  National  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  Medical  Inspector  of  Chile,  accompanied  by  Sehor  Dr. 
Manuel  Valdes,  secretary  of  the  Chilean  Embassy  at  Washington. 

A  group  of  engineers  from  Venezuela  whose  purpose  in  coming  to 
the  United  States  is  to  make  further  investigations  in  the  methods  of 
petroleum  production:  Sehores  Jose  A.  Delgado  F.,  Manuel  Guadala¬ 
jara,  Jorge  Hernandez  G.,  Edmundo  Luongo  C.,  Abel  Monsalve,  and 
Siro  Vazquez  M.,  accompanied  by  Sehor  Don  Luis  Churion  and 
Sehor  Dr.  Pedro  Marcpiez,  Counselor  and  Secretary,  respectively,  of 
the  Legation  of  Venezuela  at  Washington. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Argentina  issues  bibliography. — With  a  view  to  making  the  literary 
and  cultural  output  of  the  country  familiar  to  foreign  nations,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Government  of  Argentina  has 
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undertaken  the  publication  of  a  monthly  magazine,  to  be  devoted  to 
the  bibliography  of  the  Republic.  The  bulletin  is  issued  pursuant  to 
a  decree  of  October  23,  1930,  which  provides  that  any  national  author 
may  send  a  description  of  his  books,  without  critical  comment, 
whether  the  book  be  publisbed  in  Argentina  or  abroad,  and  that  no 
charge  be  made  for  such  listings.  It  is  planned  to  distribute  the  new 
Boletln  Internacional  de  Bibliograjla  Argentina  (International  Bulletin 
of  Argentine  Bibliography),  without  cost  to  the  diplomatic  and  con¬ 
sular  corps,  schools,  study  clubs,  press,  editorial  agencies,  book  dealers, 
and  organizations  interested  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  first 
number,  of  15  pages,  includes  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  Persons 
desiring  copies  can  secure  them  upon  ap|)lication  to  the  publishing 
office  or  to  the  librarj'  of  the  Pan  American  Imion. 

Books  received. — Among  the  631  books  received  by  the  library  since 
the  last  report  made  in  these  notes  is  volume  70  of  the  Enciclopedia 
Universal  Ilustrada  Eiiropeo- Americana,  which  completes  the  set. 
This  large  reference  work,  published  by  Hijos  de  Espasa,  Editores, 
Barcelona,  is  the  authority  among  encyclopedias  in  Spanish  and  was 
in  course  of  publication  for  25  years,  volume  1  having  appeared  in 
1905. 

Among  other  especially  notable  books  are  the  following: 

Bibliografia  biogrdfica  mrxicatia.  Toino  1:  Repertorios  biognlficos,  Por  Jiiaii  B. 
Iguiiiiz.  Mexico,  Imprenta  de  la  Secrctan'a  de  Relaeioaes  Extcriores,  1930. 
546  p.  8°. 

El  Cougreso  de  Panamd,  1826.  Reeopilaeidii  y  prologo  por  Raul  Porras  Barre- 
necliea.  Lima,  Imp.  “Lji  Opinion  Naeional,”  1930.  ci,  500,  xxiii  p.  8°. 
(.\rchivo  diplomat  ieo  pernano,  tomo  1). 

Leginlacion  del  Irabajo  de  los  Enlados  Unidos  Mexicanos.  (Secretaria  de  Indus- 
tria,  Comercio  y  Trabajo,  Departamento  del  Trabajo.)  Mexico,  Tall.  Gr^ficos 
de  la  Nacion,  1928.  1255  p.  8°. 

Caldlogo  metddico  de  la  Biblioleca  Xacional  [de  Buenos  Aires]  seguido  de  una 
tabla  alfabetica  de  autores.  Tomos  3-6.  Buenos  Aires,  Tip.  de  la  Bibliotcca 
Naeional,  1911-1925.  4  v.  (Tomo  3,  literatura;  tomo  4,  derecho;  tomo  5, 

eiencias  y  artes;  tomo  6,  historia  y  geografia,  part  2.) 

Buenos  Aires  ciudad,  en  el  cincuentenario  de  su  federalizacidn.  1880-1930. 
Por  Ismael  Bueich  Escobar.  Buenos  .\ires,  “El  .\teneo,”  1930.  413  (20)  p. 

8°.  plates. 

The  socio-economic  composition  of  the  secondary  school  population  of  Chile. — 
By  Irma  Salas  Silva.  Submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imp.  Ijagunas  &  Quevedo,  1930.  144  p.  8°. 

Documenlos  del  Segundo  Congreso  Postal  Americano.  Mexico,  1926.  Monte¬ 
video,  Oficina  Internacional  de  la  Unidn  Postal  Panamcrieana  [1930].  408  p.  4°. 

Historia  de  la  provincia  de  Santa  Marta.  Primera  parte:  Conquista.  Por 
Ernesto  Restrepo  Tirado.  Sevilla,  Imp.  y  Libreria  de  Eulogio  de  Las  Heras, 
1929.  221  p.  8°. 
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Guia  general  de  Venezuela.^  Primer  tomo.  Geiieralidades.  Estados  Tacliira, 
Merida,  Trujillo,  Lara,  Falcon  y  Zulia.  Por  F.  Benet,  flirector  y  editor.  Caraea.s, 
.\partado  507,  1929.  832  p.  map.s.  illus.  plates. 

Historic  de  los  presidenles  argenlinos.  4»  ed.  Por  Ismael  Biicich  Escobar. 
Buenos  Aires,  El  Ateneo,  1927.  542  p.  8°. 

Derechos  civiles  de  la  mujer.  El  c6digo,  los  proyectos,  la  ley.  Por  Mario  Bravo. 
Buenos  Aires,  El  Ateneo,  1927.  295  p.  8®. 

Ilistoria  de  la  Reptiblica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.  Por  Jose  Salgado.  Tomo  6, 
Guerra  Grande.  La  defensa  de  Montevideo,  1843.  Montevideo,  Pena  Hnos., 
1930.  456  p.  8°. 

Obras  de  Eliseo  Giberga.  Tomo  2:  Discursos  jiarlamentarios.  Habana, 
Kambla,  Bouza  &  Co.,  1930.  549  p.  8°. 

Xarraciones  historicas  de  Antofagasta.  Por  Isaac  .\rce  R.  Antofagasta,  \V.  T. 
Uriarte,  1930.  482,  xxii  p.  8°. 

El  Museo  de  Bellas  Artes.  1880-1930.  Santiago,  Universidad  de  Chile,  1930. 
107  p.  plates.  8°. 

Cidade  do  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Extensao,  remodela^ao,  embellezamento.  Organi- 
sa^’oes  projectadas  pela  administra^ao  .\ntonio  Prado  Junior.  Sob  a  direcgao 
geral  de  Alfred  Agache.  Paris,  Foyer  Bresilien  [1930).  323,  xcii,  [10]  p.  f°. 

plates,  illus.,  maps. 

Annuario  do  Ministerio  da  Agriculture,  Industrie  e  Commercio.  1930.  Publicado 
IHjlo  service  de  informafoes.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1930.  520  p.  maps,  illus., 

plates,  diagrs.  8°. 

New  magazines. — Some  newly  published  magazines  received  for  the 
first  time  are  as  follows: 

Quetzalcoatl.  Organo  de  la  Sociedad  de  Antropologia  y  Etnografia  de  Mexico. 
Publicado  mensualmente  bajo  la  dircccidn  de  Carlos  Basauri,  Calle  Donceles  79, 
Mexico.  Tomo  1,  No.  3,  Septiembre,  1930,  32  p.  8^2  by  11^  in. 

Boletln  de  pediatric  de  Valparaiso.  [Organo  de  la]  Sociedad  de  Pediatria  de 
Valparaiso.  Dr.  H.  Reeeliione,  Secretario,  V'alparaiso,  Chile.  .\no  1,  No.  1, 
Octubre,  1930.  72  p.  illus.  7  by  10J^4  in. 

Colombia  Ganadera.  Revista  mensual  ilustrada  de  ganaderla.  Publicada  bajo 
la  direcci6n  del  Dr.  Roberto  Plata  Guerrero,  Bogotd,  Colombia.  Ano  1,  No.  2, 
Octubre,  1930.  92  p.  6%  by  9%  in. 

Bolelin  de  la  oficina  de  inmigracion  y  colonizadon.  Publicado  mensualmente 
bajo  la  direccidn  de  Manuel  S.  L6pez,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras.  Aiio  1,  No.  1, 
Septiembre,  1930.  32  p.  illus.  1}'^  by  lOj^  in. 

Revista  argentina  de  derecho  internacional.  Publicada  bajo  la  direccidn  del 
Dr.  Isidore  Ruiz  Moreno  y  Dr.  Carlos  All>erto  Alcorte,  Calle  Rivadavia  1273, 
Buenos  Aires.  Ano  1,  No.  1,  Abril-Junio,  1930.  89,  8,  31,  6  p.  6J4  by  9%  in. 

Trdnsito  y  Transporte.  Informacidn  sobre  trdnsito,  transporte,  ferroearriles, 
aviacidn,  caminos,  vialidad,  cabotaje  marftimo  y  fluvial,  actualidades.  Publi¬ 
cado  mensualmetite  bajo  la  direcci6n  de  Guillermo  Jofre  Vicuna.  Calle  Hu6r- 
fanos  1059,  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ano  1,  No.  3,  Octubre,  1930.  illus.  7}^  by 
10J4  in. 

Universidad  de  Mexico.  Revista  mensual.  Organo  de  la  Universidad  Nacional 
Autdnoma.  Publicada  bajo  la  direccidn  de  Dr.  Julio  Jimenez  Rueda.  Calle 
Lie  Verdad  No.  2,  Mdxico,  D.  F.  90  p.  illus.  10^  by  7^4  in. 


■  The  library  has  a  few  copies  of  this  Guia  for  distribution. 
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El  Caf6  de  El  Salvador.  Revista  dc  la  As«>eiac‘i«'ni  Cafetelera  <le  El  Salvador. 
San  Salvador,  .\fio  1,  No.  1,  Noviembre,  1930.  25  p.  0  by  9  in. 

Paulista.  Official  or^an  of  American  Chainln'r  of  Coininerce  of  Siio  Paulo. 
Triinestral.  3d  quarter,  1930,  No.  1,  1930.  Rua  LilH*ro  Badard,  30,  Sao  Paulo 
Brazil.  40  p.  illu.s.  8!^  b.v  H'i  iu- 

Comercio.  Organo  de  la  Subsccrctaria  dc  t’oinercio  y  de  la  C'ainara  dc  (’oniercio 
de  Chile.  Edificio  .\riztia,  Santiago,  Chile.  Publicado  inensualmente.  .Vfio  1, 
No.  1,  Octubre,  1930.  52  p.  TJi  by  10^  in. 

Chile  Atraccion.  Organo  Oficial  de  la  .\sociaci6n  de  Propietarios  de  Hoteles  y 
Similares  de  Chile.  Casilla  3410,  .Santiago,  Chile.  Publicado  luensualinente. 
.\flo  1,  No.  1,  Octubre,  1930.  .53  p.  illus.  7Jj  by  lO'j  in. 

Revisla  Diplomdtica  de  Colombia.  (Diplomacia,  cieneias,  comercio,  asuntos 
intcrnaeionales,  finanzas,  literatura,  gran  mundo,  informacidn  general.)  Calle 
10,  No.  212,  Bogota,  Colombia.  Publicada  bisemanalmcnte.  .\no  1,  No.  1, 
Mayo  17,  1930.  illus.  29  p.  10  by  13)2  iu. 

Requests. — Durin"  the  past  month  the  library  received  .374  retpiests 
from  specialists  in  Pan  American  matters  and  students  desiriiifr  mate¬ 
rial  for  class  use. 

Reading  Uxts. — The  list  of  recent  books  in  Enjrlish  on  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  compiled  for  free  distribution  and  now  out  of  print,  has  been  re¬ 
vised  and  reissued  under  the  title  Selected  list  of  book's  {in  English)  on 
Latin  America  suggested  for  reading  courses.  This  is  \o.  4  of  the 
Bibliographic  Series  (mimeographed),  and  comprises  21  pages. 

DIVISION  OF  INTELLECTUAL  COOPERATION 

Actinities. — The  division  has  been  instrumental  in  gathering 
technical  material  for  the  new  Ministry  of  Education  of  Brazil  and 
for  an  educational  official  in  Colombia  who  is  particularly  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  vocational  education  in  the  province  under  his 
jurisdiction.  It  has  cooperated  with  the  college-entrance  e.xamination 
board  in  the  task  of  securing  persons  in  the  different  countries  of 
Latin  America  who  are  qualified  to  give  special  English  examinations 
to  prospective  students.  Besides  the  usual  requests  for  information 
regarding  scholarships  and  fellowships,  opportunities  for  American 
teachers  and  students  in  Latin  America  and  the  status  of  education 
in  the  different  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion,  the  division 
has  received  two  requests  for  information  on  literary  matters — one 
from  Brazil  about  the  literary  movement  in  Central  America  and 
another  from  an  instructor  in  an  American  college  concerning  Vene¬ 
zuelan  poetry.  It  has  supplied  information  about  Uruguayan  writers 
of  children’s  books  and  poetry  and  has  compiled  lists  of  persons  in 
Latin  America  who  are  prominent  in  the  fields  of  literature,  sociology, 
and  scientific  research  for  three  American  organizations  desirous  of 
establishing  contacts  with  those  countries.  Memoranda  on  behalf 
of  several  applicants  for  fellowships  have  been  prepared  and  filed 
with  different  universities  and  foundations.  A  great  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  engineering  education  and  college  administration  was 
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collected  for  a  prominent  Argentine  educator.  A  professor  of  Spanish 
American  literature  in  the  United  States  has  been  put  in  contact  with 
leading  writers  in  South  America.  At  present  the  division  is  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  material  to  he  used  in  schools  in  connection  with 
the  observance  throughout  the  Americas  of  Pan  American  Day  on 
April  14. 

DIVISION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATION 

Reports  of  First  Inter-American  Conference  on  Agriculture. — The 
division  has  received  from  the  (lovernment  Printing  Office  about 
l,r)00  copies  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Agriculture.  These  are  printed  in  the  four  official  languages  of  the 
Pan  American  Union — English,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French. 
Copies  of  the  Final  Act  are  being  distributed  by  the  division  to  the 
following:  The  official  and  consulting  delegates  to  the  conference 
from  the  Latin  American  countries;  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture  of 
the  Latin  American  (lovernments;  the  directors  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  magazines  and  periodicals,  societies,  etc.,  of  Latin 
America;  the  members  of  the  National  Committees  of  Agricultural 
Cooperation;  and  such  correspondents  as  have  made  specific  requests 
for  them. 

The  division  also  has  on  hand  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Report  of 
the  Delegates  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Inter- American 
Conference  on  Agriculture.  These  are  obtainable  from  the  office  of 
the  division  upon  request. 

Action  on  Conference  resolutions. — The  division  is  interested  at  this 
time  in  seeing  that  action  he  taken  on  such  resolutions  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  Agriculture  as  concern  agricultural  organization  both 
within  and  between  the  countries  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Union — such  organization  looking  toward  the  holding  of  the  Second 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Agriculture.  Requests  are  being  sent 
to  the  various  Ministers  of  Agriculture  asking  them  to  appoint  national 
committees  whose  dual  purpose  shall  be  the  preparation  of  national 
congresses  of  agriculture,  forestry  and  animal  industry,  and  coopera- 
ation  with  the  existing  National  Committees  of  Agricultural  Coopera¬ 
tion  established  by  the  Pan  American  Union.  At  the  same  time 
efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Division  to  reorganize  the  National 
Committees  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  in  all  the  countries  members 
of  the  Pan  American  I’nion,  in  such  way  that  they  will  include  in 
their  membership  the  official  delegates  to  the  recent  Conference. 
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TREATIES  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

BOLIVIA 

liOLIVIAX  SECTION  OF  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UnION. - Mr.  HanS 

Saldeinann,  a  special  delegate  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  of 
(leneva,  who  has  visited  various  South  American  Republics  with 
the  purpose  of  organizaing  national  parliamentary  groups  affiliated 
with  the  central  organization,  arrived  in  La  Paz  a  short  time  ago.  A 
meeting  called  by  Mr.  Saldeinann  shortly  after  his  arrival  to  organize 
the  Bolivian  group  was  attended  by  various  persons  affiliated  with 
the  different  political  parties.  Seiior  Alfredo  Otero,  ex-representa¬ 
tive  from  the  Department  of  La  Paz,  was  appointed  secretarj^  of  the 
Bolivian  group.  {Kl  Diario,  Lk  Paz,  December  5  and  6,  1930.) 

COLOMBIA-MEXICO 

Treaty  of  arbitration. — The  treaty  of  arbitration  between 
Colombia  and  Mexico,  signed  in  Mexico  City  on  July  11,  1928,  was 
approved  by  the  Congress  of  Colombia  on  October  23,  1930,  and 
promulgated  by  President  Olaya  Herrera,  October  29,  1930.  The 
treaty  had  been  previously  approved  by  the  Mexican  Senate  and 
was  signed  by  the  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic  on  December 
13,  1928.  {Diario  Oficial,  Bogota,  November  7,  1930,  and  Diario 
OJicial,  Mexico  City,  January  10,  1929.) 

Extradition  treaty. — A  treaty  of  extradition  between  Colombia 
and  Mexico,  signed  in  Mexico  City,  June  12,  1928,  was  approved  by 
the  Congress  of  Colombia  on  October  23,  1930,  its  promulgation  by 
President  Olaya  Herrera  taking  place  on  October  31,  1930.  {Diario 
OJicial,  Bogota,  November  11,  1930.) 

ECUADOR-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Code. — The  President  of  the  Republic 
sanctioned  on  September  27,  1930,  a  decree  of  the  National  Congress 
approving  the  adherence  of  Ecuador  to  the  convention  on  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Code  signed  at  Habana,  Cuba,  on  November  14, 
1924,  and  the  ratification  of  the  additional  protocol  signed  at  Lima, 
Peru,  on  October  19,  1927.  The  adherence  to  the  Code  and  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  protocol  were  published  in  the  Eegistro  OJicial  of 
October  27,  1930. 

PANAMA-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Convention  on  the  publicity  of  custom  documents. — On  No¬ 
vember  20,  1930,  the  President  of  the  Republic  promulgated  a  decree 
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passed  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Panama  on  November  17  approv- 
inf?  the  convention  on  the  publicity  of  custom  documents  signed  at 
Santiago,  Chile,  on  May  3,  1923,  by  the  delegates  to  the  Fifth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States.  (Oaceta  Oficial,  Panama, 
November  27,  1930.) 
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CHILE 

(lENEKAL  BUUEAU  OF  STATISTICS. — By  decree  of  President  Ibanez, 
dated  August  22,  1930,  and  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  October 
20,  a  new  Federal  bureau,  to  be  called  the  General  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics,  was  established  in  the  department  of  the  Controller  General. 
The  main  functions  of  the  bureau,  as  set  forth  in  the  decree,  are  as 
follows : 

The  new  bureau  will  coordinate  the  statistical  divisions  of  other  departments; 
to  that  end  all  officials  in  Federal  employ,  including  officers  of  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  or  municipal  institutions  receiving  Federal  aid,  will  be  required  to  submit 
to  the  bureau  all  data  requested.  Private  business  or  industrial  organizations, 
proprietors  of  large  estates,  and,  in  general,  all  inhabitants  of  the  Republic,  citizens 
or  aliens,  will  be  obliged  to  submit  any  information  recpiested  by  the  bureau. 
.\11  facts  received  by  the  bureau  in  accordance  with  this  decree  will  be  used  for 
statistical  purposes  only,  and  in  no  case  may  they  be  used  for  tax  purposes. 

Within  the  scope  of  the  bureau  lies  the  compilation  of  all  statistics  concerning 
the  Republic  and  its  administration,  including  provisions  for  a  decennial  census 
of  the  population,  and  for  others  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  every 
five  years. 

The  bureau  will  be  divided  into  three  sections,  independent  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  department:  Territory  and  population,  economics  and  finance,  and  banking 
and  research.  To  the  bureau  will  belong  exclusively  the  publication  of  official 
figures;  these  shall  appear  annually  in  eight  volumes,  as  follows;  Demography 
and  Social  Welfare;  Education,  Administration,  and  Justice;  Agriculture  and 
Stockraising;  Mining  and  Manufacturing;  Domestic  Trade  and  Communications; 
Foreign  Trade;  Finance  and  Ranking  Establishments,  including  savings  banks; 
and  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  first  seven,  to  contain  also  comparative 
figures  for  other  years.  The  bureau  is  also  authorized  to  issue  a  monthly  bulle¬ 
tin,  which  shall  contain  a  summary  of  the  most  important  compilations  made 
by  the  division. 

COLOMBIA 

Child  welfare  law. — On  October  8,  1930,  President  Olaya 
Herrera  signed  a  law  passed  by  Congress  on  September  23,  1930, 
covering  several  phases  of  the  general  subject  of  the  protection  of 
minors.  In  substance  the  law  specifies  which  classes  of  children  are 
to  be  placed  in  care  of  the  Bureau  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Welfare, 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  Child  Welfare  Institute  and  a 
Public  Welfare  Council,  and  sets  forth  regulations  on  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  minors,  providing  that: 
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All  minors  under  IS  years  of  age  who  are  not  living  at  home,  under  proper 
guardianship  or  in  the  care  of  their  own  father  or  mother  and  who,  although 
unable  to  support  and  etlueate  themselves,  are  not  receiving  aid  from  other 
sources,  will  lx*  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Bureau  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  as  will  also  minors  included  in  cases  mentioned  in  items  1,  2,  and  3  of  article 
315  of  the  Civil  (\)de,  regardless  as  to  whether  or  not  they  have  been  legally 
separated  from  their  parents;  youthfid  vagrants  and  Ix'ggars  whose  parents  are 
unable  to  support  or  educate  them;  and  children  whose  future  depends  on  their 
separation  from  iiarents  who  for  physical  or  moral  reasons  can  not  give  them 
l)roper  care  and  education. 

The  Child  Welfare  Institute,  the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  to  provide  a  home 
and  education  for  such  chihlren  until  they  are  able  to  earn  an  honest  living,  will 
be  divided  into  different  sections,  each  ])lanned  and  managed  to  conform  to  the 
needs  of  some  particular  type  of  child.  One  of  the  sections  will  be  in  the  nature 
»>f  a  home  for  subnormal  children,  while  another  will  conipri.se  a  scluxil  where 
boys  who  have  Ix'en  guilty  or  accused  of  crimes  or  misdemeanors  will  be  taught 
useful  trades.  Lands  adjacent  to  the  institute  will  be  arranged  to  provide  .suffi¬ 
cient  jilace  for  the  recreation  of  the  children,  and  ade(|uate  .space  also  .set  aside 
as  gardens  in  which  they  may  be  taught  the  principles  of  agriculture. 

The  Public  Welfare  Council  will  act  in  an  advisory  cajiacity  to  the  National 
Bureau  of  Hygiene  and  Pidilic  Welfare,  and  serve  as  a  bond  of  union  for  all  .social 
welfare  organizations  of  the  Republic  and  as  an  information  bureau.  The  council 
will  be  compo.sed  of  five  members,  one  of  whom  shall  lx;  ajjpointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  one  by  the  .\rchbishop  Primate  of  Colombia,  one  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor, 
one  by  the  national  committee  of  the  Red  Cro.ss,  and  the  fifth  by  the  judge  of 
the  Juvenile  Court.  The  members  appointed  by  the  President  and  the  national 
committee  of  the  Red  Cross  shall  be  pediatricians. 

The  employment  of  minors  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
provisions  of  articles  4,  (i,  and  7  of  Law  No.  56  of  1927.  Miiiors  under  18  years 
of  age  shall  not  be  permitted  to  be  employed  in  work  which  is  dangerous  or  prej¬ 
udicial  to  their  health.  No  prostitute  may  have  in  her  service  or  care  any  minor 
not  her  own  child.  Minors  under  17  years  of  age  shall  not  operate  or  act  as  a 
companion  to  the  operator  of  any  public  vehicle  after  nightfall.  Proprietors  or 
managers  of  shops  .selling  intoxicating  liquors  may  employ  girls  under  21  years  of 
age  only  when  married  and  the  husband  has  given  his  consent.  No  employer 
shall  corrupt  or  lx?  an  accomplice  in  the  corruption  of  the  morals  of  minors  in  his 
employ.  {Diario  Oficial,  Bogota,  October  13,  1930.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

Creation  of  mortgage  bank. — The  creation  of  a  national  bank 
to  be  known  as  the  Mortfia^e  Bank  of  El  Salvador  was  authorized 
by  an  act  of  the  National  Ijegislative  Assembly  on  September  25, 
1930.  The  main  provisions  are  as  follows: 

The  principal  purpo.se  of  the  bank  will  be  to  facilitate  the  procuring  of  loans 
secured  by  liens  on  rural  or  urban  property  under  restrictions  established  by  law, 
and  to  issue  mortgage  Ixinds;  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  these 
bonds  shall  be  guaranteed  by  the  assets  and  a  special  guaranty  fund  of  the  bank. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  bank  will  be  10,000,0tX)  colones  divided  into  share  of  100 
colones  par  value  each.  A  percentage  of  the  proceeds  of  the  export  duty  on 
coffee,  established  by  article  4  of  the  legislative  decree  issued  April  30,  1930,  will 
l>e  used  to  provide  the  necessary  capital.  The  remaining  portion,  or  20  centavos 
of  each  70  centavos  charged  as  duty,  will  be  deposited  in  the  bank,  in  accordance 
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with  specifications  of  the  law,  to  form  a  guaranty  fund.  The  hank  shall  issue 
export  certificates  which  may  be  accepted  at  j)ar  in  payment  of  export  duty  on 
coffee. 

The  bank  will  open  for  business  as  soon  as  an  initial  capital  of  1,000,000  colones 
has  been  obtained.  No  foreign  institution  or  individual  not  having  a  residence 
and  main  office  in  El  Salvador  and  no  foreign  government,  its  agents,  or  depen¬ 
dencies,  may  acquire  stock  in  the  in.stitution.  The  administration  of  the  bank  will 
be  in  charge  of  a  board  of  directors  composed  of  five  members,  three  of  whom  shall 
be  elected  by  the  stockholders,  one  apiminted  by  the  firm  with  whom  the  bank 
shall  conclude  its  first  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  export  certificates  in  foreign 
countries,  and  one  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  to  represent  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  bank  will  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  taxes  of  any  kind  for  a 
period  of  25  years,  and  its  .stock,  flividends,  certificates,  and  other  .securities, 
irrespective  of  ownershij),  shall  be  subject  to  no  taxes  during  that  period.  Every 
six  months  a  sum  ecpial  to  10  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  during  the  pa.st  half  year 
will  be  set  aside  to  form  a  reserve  fund  until  a  total  ecpial  to  the  paid  capital  of  the 
in.stitution  is  secured.  The  main  office  of  the  bank  will  be  in  San  Salvador. 
{Diario  OfirinI,  San  .Salvador,  October  21,  1930.) 

PERU 

Xation'aliz.ation  of  gold  mining  industhy. — On  October  20, 1930, 
the  National  Council  of  Government  issued  a  decree  reserving  to  the 
State  the  right  to  all  gold  deposits  in  the  Republic  not  already  allo¬ 
cated.  The  decree  provides  that — 

Concessions  for  the  development  of  gold  deposits  may  be  obtained  by  private 
individuals  or  by  firms  upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Promotion;  they  will 
be  granted,  however,  only  for  limited  periods  of  time  and  under  written  contracts 
which  set  forth  all  the  conditions  of  each  concession.  Applications  by  Peruvian 
citizens  or  concerns  will  be  granted  immediately;  in  such  cases  the  conce.ssion 
may  not  necessarily  provide  for  the  participation  of  the  Government  in  the  profits 
of  the  enterprise,  its  share  at  most  not  exceeding  4  per  cent  of  the  gross  profits. 
Foreign  applicants  must  furnish  proof  that  they  have  sufficient  capital  for  the 
development  of  the  industry  and  submit  plans  for  its  operation.  If  the  con¬ 
cession  is  granted,  the  participation  of  the  Government  in  the  profits  shall  be 
fixed  at  from  10  to  20  i)er  cent  of  the  total  in  the  same  fineness  and  purity  as  is 
obtained  in  the  assay  offices.  When  an  application  for  a  concession  to  a  certain 
deposit  is  made  by  a  foreign  eoncern  at  the  same  time  as  one  for  the  .same  deposit 
by  Peruvian  interests,  preference  will  be  given  the  latter.  To  be  considered 
national,  a  concern  must  have  at  least  70  per  cent  of  the  capital  owned  by  Peruvi¬ 
ans.  Nationals  may  not  transfer  to  foreigners  their  rights  to  a  concession  without 
the  i)ermission  of  the  Government,  and  then  oidy  upon  condition  that  the  State 
become  the  participant  to  a  proportion  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  gross 
profits  and  the  concessionnaire  establish  a  legal  residence  in  the  Republic.  I’nder 
no  conditions  may  conce.ssions  be  transferred  to  foreigners  when  the  deposits  arc 
within  .50  kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62  of  a  mile)  of  the  frontier.  Contro¬ 
versies  arising  between  the  Government  and  a  foreign  concessionnaire  shall  be 
settled  in  Peruvian  courts;  under  no  circumstances  shall  claims  be  presented 
through  diplomatic  channels.  .\t  least  two-thirds  of  the  labor  employed  in  the 
gold-mining  industry  shall  be  Peruvian.  In  special  cases  the  Government  may 
undertake  the  development  of  deposits  on  its  own  account,  creating  all  new 
offices  necessar\'  for  carrying  on  this  work.  {El  Peruano,  Lima,  October  29,  1930.) 
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Agricultuhal  improvement. — A  division  of  propaganda  and  in¬ 
formation  on  agricultural  and  liv’cstock  products  has  been  created 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Livestock. 
This  new  section  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  engineers  Andres  Sanz  (iuerrero  and  Victor  Garcia  Paredes. 
Information  will  be  furnished  without  charge  to  interested  persons. 
One  of  the  aims  of  the  division  is  to  ])romote  the  use,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  of  national  products  such  as  quinoa  (a  light  cereal)  and 
others.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  November  5,  1930.) 

BRAZIL 

International  Coffee  Congress  to  meet  in  March. — The 
Provisional  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil  in  accordance  with 
a  decree  issued  December  16,  1930,  has  issued  invitations  to  the 
powers  represented  at  the  International  Coffee  Congress  held  in  New 
York  in  1902,  to  send  representativ'es  to  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  to 
participate  in  a  similar  conference  which  has  been  called  to  meet 
there  on  March  31,  1931.  The  object  of  the  conference,  according 
to  a  statement  of  the  Brazilian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  J.  F. 
de  Assis  Brasil,  which  accompanies  the  text  of  the  decree,  will  be 
the  study  of  the  various  problems  connected  with  the  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  coffee,  and  the  formulation  of  a 
plan  by  which  the  common  interests  of  coffee-producing  countries 
may  be  served.  The  congress  in  session  in  the  city  of  New  York 
during  the  month  of  October,  1902,  was  convoked  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  in  virtue  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Second  International  Conference  of  American  States  held  in  Mexico 
City  in  1901 .  At  this  congress  a  resolution  was  adopted  recommending 
that  the  Government  of  Brazil  convoke  a  conference  of  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  from  alt  coffee-producing  countries  to  meet  annually  in  Sao 
Paulo,  the  world  center  of  coffee  production,  to  study  the  proba¬ 
bilities  of  the  ensuing  year  regarding  coffee  production  and  merchan¬ 
dising,  and  to  adopt  measures  suggested  by  the  congress,  or  others 
that  the  circumstances  advised,  if  the  balance  between  the  supply 
and  demand  of  this  commoaity  threatened  to  be  disturbed.  {Diario 
Official,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  December  18,  1930;  communications  received 
at  the  Pan  American  Union.) 
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CUBA 

Congress  of  sugar  engineers. — The  Fourth  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Society  of  Sugar  Engineers  was  held  early  in  December  in 
Ilabana,  and  attended  by  experts  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Cuba, 
but  also  from  the  United  States.  Papers  were  read  and  discussion 
held  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  present  sugar  situation  and  dealing 
especially  with  the  problems  likely  to  arise  during  the  coming  year. 
These  papers  will  be  published  later  in  both  Spanish  and  English. 
At  the  close  of  the  conference  the  members  visited  a  sugar  mill  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  (Diario  de  la  Marina,  December  4 
and  6,  1930.) 

URUGUAY 

Production  of  cereals. — According  to  statistics  published  by  the 
press,  a  total  of  829,621  hectares  (hectare  ecpials  2.47  acres)  was  sown 
with  cereals  and  linseed  during  the  year  1929-30.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  103,308  hectares,  or  13.7  per  cent  over  the  average 
number  of  hectares  planted  to  the  same  crops  during  the  preceding 
five  years.  The  average  yield  per  hectare  during  1929-30  was  807 
kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds),  which,  while  not  as  great  as 
that  of  the  year  1927-28,  is  an  increase  of  over  10  per  cent  above  the 
average  yield  for  the  5-year  period  from  1924-25  to  1928-29.  The 
area  sown  to  linseed  and  different  cereals  and  the  crop  of  each  during 
the  year  1929-30  were  as  follows: 


Hectares 

Crop  in 
metric 
tons 

Hectares 

Crop  in 
metric 
tons 

443,915 
176, 732 

389, 079 

.  6, 157 

.5, 844 
1,234 
82 

.52,895 

81,699 

36,280 

1,859 

117,635 
8.3, 017 

.  306 

Oats . 

(/.a  MaHana,  Montevideo,  November  2,  1930.) 


VENEZUELA 

Regul.\tion  of  plant  importation. — A  notice  was  recently 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health,  Agriculture,  and  Animal 
Industry  to  the  effect  that,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  regular  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  subject,  all  fruits,  seeds,  plants,  or  parts  thereof  imported 
into  Venezuela  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sanitary  certificate  from 
the  place  of  origin  attesting  to  their  freedom  from  diseases  or  plagues 
which  might  endanger  Venezuelan  agriculture.  The  information 
thereby  received  will  be  verified  by  the  agents  of  the  ministry  at  the 
ports  of  entry  before  the  shipment  is  allowed  to  proceed  to  its  des¬ 
tination.  (El  Universal,  Caracas,  November  6,  1930.) 
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Free  ixfoumatiox  and  seeds. — Announcement  was  made  in  the 
press  on  November  6,  1930,  that  farmers  throughout  the  Republic 
may  secure  any  desired  information  for  the  improvement  of  their 
crops  or  stock,  free  of  charge,  from  the  MinistrA^  of  Public  Health, 
Agriculture,  and  Animal  Industry.  The  ministry  expects  soon  to  be 
able  also  to  distribute  nursery  stock  and  seeds  of  plants  especially 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Venezuela  without  charge  to  those 
requesting  them.  {El  I'nirerml,  Caracas,  November  0,  1930.) 


FINANCE,  INDUSTRY  AND  COMMERCE 

ARGENTINA 

Bureau  of  Standards. — The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  issued  a 
decree  on  November  21,  1930,  appointing  a  committee  of  experts  to 
study  and  present  a  project  for  the  creation  of  a  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  with  regulations  for  its  functioning.  The  new  bureau  will 
centralize  the  work  of  all  commissions  now  working  under  various 
departments,  testing  and  checking  the  quality  and  composition  of 
materials,  machinery,  and  e(iuipment  to  be  acquired  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  expected  that  the  establishment  of  this  new  organization 
will  not  mean  an  increase  in  Government  expenses,  as  it  will  be  a 
coordination  into  one  division  of  scattered  services  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Government.  The  commission  was  directed  by  the  terms 
of  the  decree  to  report  its  findings  within  four  months.  The  members, 
all  of  whom  are  eminent  scientists  or  engineers,  and  who  will  serve 
ad  honorem,  are:  Sr.  Jose  M.  Paez,  chairman;  Sr.  Eduarto  Latzina; 
Sr.  Eugenio  Sarrabayrouse ;  Dr.  Atilio  A.  Bado;  and  Dr.  Luis  Guglia- 
meli.  {Im  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  November  22,  1930.) 

Highway  construction. — Three  decrees  dealing  with  highway 
appropriations  were  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  and 
approved  by  the  Provisional  Government  on  November  7,  1930.  Two 
of  the  decrees  supplement  earlier  ones  providing  for  the  construction 
of  new  highways  leading  to  stations  on  certain  railways;  this  is  in 
accordance  with  the  law  stipulating  that  those  railways  give  3  per 
cent  of  their  net  profit  to  the  Government  for  the  construction  of 
roads  connecting  isolated  towns  with  railway  stations.  The  two  de¬ 
crees  call  for  an  expenditure  of  858,627  pesos  for  new  works,  making  a 
total  appropriation  for  such  purposes  during  the  year  1930  of  1,553,323. 
The  third  decree  approved  the  proposed  1930  outlay  for  maintenance, 
a  total  of  422,250  pesos,  to  be  divided  among  the  Provinces  and 
Territories  as  follows: 
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Xunib<‘r  Total  cost 

Province  or  Territory  of  kilo-  diaper 

meters  pesos) 

Province  or  Territory 

1 

Number 
of  kilo¬ 
meters 

Total  cost 
(paper 

IH'SOS) 

Buenos  .\ires  ,  . 

2«9  l.V),0t)O 

('alamarca. .  _ 

179 

25.  (MK) 

”3  .W.tKK) 

40 

25.  (MK) 

120  50.  (KM) 

1  4 

2.  2.'4) 

Santa  Fe . 

IHO  60, (KK)  i 

143  45,000  1 

1  1,244 

442.  2.'i0 

.Santiago  del  Estero . 

..j  230  ;10.(H)0 

1 _ 

(Im  Preiina,  Bueno?  Aires.  Xovemher  H,  1930;  La  \aci6n,  Buenos  Aires,  December  20.  1930.) 


BOLIVIA 

Stabilization  of  tin  proposed. — The  (iovernment  of  Bolivia 
published  a  decree  on  December  16  reg:ardin‘>:  the  stabilization  of  tin. 
This  document  suggests  an  international  agreement  between  the 
tin-producing  countries  whereby  each  nation  will  be  allotted  a  fixed 
<|uota  for  exportation  during  the  years  1931  and  1932.  If  a  satis¬ 
factory  agreement  with  the  other  tin-producing  countries  is  reached, 
the  Government  will  take  the  necessary  measures  to  limit  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  Bolivian  tin.  {L<i  Republica,  La  Paz,  December  23,  1930.) 

Savings  for  employees. — A  project  for  the  establishment  of  an 
obligatory  savings  law  for  Municipal  workers  of  both  sexes  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  a  meeting  of  the  City  Council  of  Cochabamba.  This  project 
suggests  a  discount  of  2  per  cent  in  the  salary  of  employees  earning  30 
to  100  bolivianos  a  month,  and  of  5  per  cent  for  those  having  100 
bolivianos  or  over,  these  sums  to  he  deposited  monthly  in  the  Banco 
Mercantil  de  Bolivia  to  the  credit  of  the  employee.  These  savings 
can  only  be  withdrawn  in  case  of  illness,  or  on  the  retirement  of  the 
employee.  {Kl  Diario,  La  Paz,  December  11,  1930.) 

CHILE 

Airplane  factory. — On  October  16,  1930,  at  Los  Cerrillos  airport, 
the  first  airplane  factor}’  in  Chile  and  one  of  the  first  in  Latin  America 
was  opened.  The  formal  ceremonies  were  attended  by  President 
Ibanez,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Avia¬ 
tion,  other  Government  officials,  and  representatives  of  the  company. 
The  factory  is  under  the  management  of  an  American  corporation;  a 
clause  in  the  terms  of  the  contract  permitting  the  installation  of  the 
plant  was  that  25  Chilean  workmen  should  study  at  the  manufacturing 
headquarters  of  the  company  in  the  United  States.  This  group  of 
young  men,  who  have  recently  returned  from  their  six  months  of 
training  abroad,  are  the  nucleus  of  the  Chilean  employees.  {El 
Mercurio,  Santiago,  October  15  and  19,  1930.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Coffee  exports. — The  General  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  issued  a 
pamphlet  giving  the  exportation  of  the  coffee  crop  of  the  Republic  for 
:I4742— 31— Bull.  2 - 7 
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the  year  ending  September  30,  1930.  The  following  tables  give  the- 
figures  for  that  period  by  Provinces,  ports  of  exportation,  and  coun¬ 
tries  of  destination; 


Cnhulled  ! 

Uulle<l 

Total 

Bags 

Kilograms 

Bags  ■ 

Kilograms 

Bags 

Kilograms 

Prorincf  from  irhich  eiporird 

.San  Jose  . .  . 

A5.37H 

4, 170.2.'>2 

1 

76,965 

,5.  .59-2.  IM7 

144.341 

9.  762,  299 

Alajupla  . 

1,772,012 

6,7:16 

rm,  lOK 

:16.04.5 

•2,370,  1-20 

CartaKo  . 

37.  1»3 

2, 274, 532 

6,264 

4.5, 477 

2, 66.3.  .521 

ilerp<lia  . . . 

59.:^ 

3,  a5S,  3:17 

26,431  1 

1, 66-2.  .567 

H5.  H19 

.5,  .540, 9(M 

(iuanaraste .  . 

i.at.'i 

76,3.56 

91 

.5.949 

1,376 

62.  :io.5 

I.inion . .  . 

..  32,fi70 

1.961,016 

13,600 

916, 476 

46,  ‘270 

2, 697, 496 

Total  . 

..  2-A2-J1 

i:i,  9:i-2.  .507 

i:i6.  107 

9,604. 136 

:161, 326 

2:1.  .536, 64.5 

port  of  exportation 

Limon .  . 

i 

..!  191.  OSS 

11,647,7^5  ' 

62,  .506 

.5,642,:i:i0  ' 

273,  .5.59 

17,690.05.5 

Puntarenas  . . 

34,  ItUS 

2,064,762 

.53. 601  1 

:i,  761. 606 

67, 760 

.5, 646,  .590 

Total . 

2B.2-J1 

i:i.  9:12.  .507 

i:i6, 107 

9, 6tM.  i:i6 

,  :i6i.:t-26 

23.  .536, 645 

Countrirn  of  dtntination 

j 

Oermanv _  ..  .  ... 

34,996 

2. 166.9.56 

14,440 

1,014. 176 

1  49, 136 

3, 161, 134 

Si>ain . . . 

45 

3,1:10 

i  45 

3, 130 

rnite<l  States. . . 

■210 

13,626 

36,  .525 

2,726,474 

,  36,735 

2, 742,  302 

Holland . . . 

1  4, 4.55 

:1IM,  513 

'  4. 4.5.5 

i  304,513 

Italy . 

166 

7. 105 

371 

2.5,609 

.537 

,  32.714 

Panama  . . 

. 

447 

31,039 

447 

1  31,039 

Canada . . . . . 

3,294 

1  230.06f> 

3,294 

-230,066 

Enitland . 

..  190,149 

,  11.744,616 

'  74. 4.V5 

'  5,261,661 

264.604 

17,006,497 

S  we<U  n . 

1 

.5,2.50 

75 

1  5,2.50 

Total  . 

22.'),221 

13, 9:12,  .507 

136, 107 

9,  tm.  136 

361.  326 

23,  .536. 645 

(Hultlin  <1e  trimrlncmn  it  .-^an  Jose,  IU3().) 


CUBA 

Air  mail  contract. — The  Clovernment  of  Cuba  has  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  lor  international  air  service  with  an  American  company  whose 
previous  contract  was  for  mail  between  Cuba  and  Miami,  Fla.,  onlv . 
The  new  service,  which  went  into  effect  early  in  January,  will  deliver 
Cuban  mail  by  air  not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  also  to  Mexico, 
Central  America,  the  Antilles,  and  South  America.  The  tariff 
established  by  the  new  contract  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  United 
States  for  service  to  those  countries.  {Dinrio  de  la  Marina,  Habana, 
December  18,  1930.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

IxArc.rRATiox  OF  RADIOTELEGRAPHIC  SERVICE. — A  direct  radio- 
telegraphic  service  between  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  United 
States  was  inaugurated  on  December  24,  1930,  by  the  R.  C.  A.  Com¬ 
munications  (Inc.),  a  subsidiaiy'  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
which  has  recently  established  a  modem  station  at  Santo  Domingo 
City.  Following  the  inaugural  ceremony,  which  was  attended  by 
high  Government  officials  and  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
messages  were  e.xchanged  between  the  Presidents  of  the  two  Republics. 
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'Phe  following  inessaj>:e  was  sent  hy  President  Hoover  in  response  to 
the  <;reetins;s  of  President  Trujillo: 

Tlic  new  link  between  our  eountries  inaiiKurated  to-day  by  the  opening  of  a 
direet  radiotelegraphie  serviee  i>etween  Santo  Domingo  and  the  United  States 
affords  me  an  opportunity  to  extend  to  Your  Exeelleney  and  to  tlie  Dominican 
|M‘ople  my  greetings  and  my  sincere  good  wishes  for  the  new  year.  It  is  a  matter 
of  deej)  gratification  tliat  every  increase  in  the  facilities  of  communications 
iH'tween  our  eountries  draws  them  nearer  t<)gether,  fostering  the  growth  of 
cultural  and  eommereial  relations  between  them  and  further  strengthening  their 
mutual  friendship. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
ex|)ressed  his  fjreetings  to  the  Government  and  people  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  in  the  following  terms: 

On  this  significant  occasion  I  desire  to  extend  most  cordial  greetings  and 
sincere  congratulations  to  the  (Jovernment  and  j)eople  of  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic.  The  inauguration  of  radiotelegraphic  service  betweim  the  Dominican 
Republic  ami  the  United  States  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  tlevelopment  of  clo.ser 
approximation  between  the  Re|)ublics  of  the  .American  Uontinent,  which  is  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  Fan  .American  movement. 

The  rai)id  progress  that  is  being  made  in  the  Dominican  Republic  following 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  recent  hurricane  is  a  source  of  sati.sfaction  to  all, 
and  an  added  reason  for  felicitations. 

The  jK'rmanent  committee  of  the  Cloverning  Board  of  the  Fan  .American  Union 
is  working  con.stantly  to  give  effect  to  the  project  for  theerectuin  of  a  monumen¬ 
tal  lighthouse  on  the  coast  of  the  Dominican  Re|)ublic  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Columbus.  The  realization  of  this  undertaking,  the  historic  episode  a.ssociated 
with  the  country,  and  the  progress  that  is  being  made  along  every  line  of  endeavor 
can  not  fail  to  make  of  the  Dominican  Re|)ublic  one  of  the  great  attractions 
for  tourists  from  all  j)arts  of  the  world.  (Ln  Opinion,  Santo  Domingo,  Decem- 
Iht  2:i  and  24,  19:i0;  Lixlin  Diario,  Santo  Domingo,  December  2.5,  19:i0.) 

ECUADOR 

IxTERXATioxAL  AIRPORT  AT  GUAYAQUIL. — Press  dispatches  report 
that  work  is  progressing  rapidly  in  the  construction  of  the  international 
airport  at  Guayaquil.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  an  Italian  company 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  presidential  decree  issued  on 
October  11,  1930,  authorizing  the  governor  of  Guayaquil  to  contract 
with  representatives  of  the  company  for  the  erection  of  a  complete 
and  modern  airport  in  that  city. 

When  completed  the  airport  will  contain  two  well-drained  landing 
fields,  one  (iO  by  1,000  meters,  the  other  00  by  500  meters.  The  top 
surface  of  both  fields  will  be  fine  sand  and  gravel  supported  by  a 
stone  base  15  to  20  centimeters  thick.  Strips  of  land  20  meters  wide 
at  each  side  of  the  regular  landing  fields  will  serve  as  emergency 
landing  space  in  case  of  strong  winds. 

A  ramj)  for  seaplanes  is  to  be  constructed  on  the  shores  of  the 
Guayas  River,  connected  by  a  gravel  road  with  the  landing  fields. 
The  plans  also  call  for  the  erection  of  three  modern  hangars  and 
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workshops.  A  2-storv  building,  large  enough  to  accommodate  100 
soldiers,  will  contain  administration  offices,  kitchen,  dining  room, 
sleeping  quarters,  first-aid  room,  tailor  and  shoe  repair  shops,  rec¬ 
reation  room,  and  all  necessary  conveniences,  including  electric 
lights  and  running  water.  Another  2-story  house  will  be  erected  to 
serve  the  needs  of  20  officers.  A  well-drained  gravel  road  will  connect 
the  airport  with  the  city  of  Guayaijuil.  The  Government  has  al¬ 
ready  paid  the  company  150,000  sucres,  and  will  continue  to  pay 
100,000  sucres  in  monthly  installments  during  the  present  year, 
150,000  sucres  during  1932,  and  115,000  sucres  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1933,  making  a  total  of  515,000  sucres  for  all  work  specified 
in  the  contract.  No  duty  is  being  paid  on  materials  imported  for 
use  in  constructing  the  airport  and  buildings.  (Regixtro  Ojieial, 
Quito,  October  17,  1930;  El  Comercio,  Xovember  14,  1930.) 

GUATEMALA 

National  mortgage  bank. — On  October  0,  1930,  the  National 
Mortgage  Bank  of  Guatemala  was  formally  opened  in  Guatemala 
C’ity  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  bank  was  created  by  an 
E.xecutive  decree  of  December  4,  1929;  its  main  office  will  be  in 
Guatemala  Cit3^  The  initial  capital  of  the  institution  as  provided  for 
in  the  decree  is  to  he  1 ,500,000  (luetzales,  and  the  reserve  fund  500,000 
quetzales.  {Dlario  <le  Centro  America,  Guatemala  City,  December  0, 
1929,  and  October  0,  1930.) 

Textile  exposition. — An  interesting  textile  exposition  was  held 
in  Guatemala  City  from  November  8  to  14,  1930,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  bureau  of  textiles  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  object  of  the  exposition  was  to  give  the  general  public  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  the  great  number  and  wide  variety  of  textile  plants 
which  are  native  to  or  produced  in  Guatemala  and  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  their  cultivation.  Exhibits  of  fibers  and  products  man¬ 
ufactured  from  them  included  specimens  of  ramie  or  China  grass, 
hanks  of  the  fiber  prepared  by  the  division  of  chemistry  of  the  bureau 
of  textiles,  carded  fiber  and  thread  prepared  and  spun  in  the  factories 
of  Quezaltenango,  fiber  slippers  of  ramie,  alone  or  combined  with 
artificial  silk,  which  were  made  in  Quezaltenango  from  raw  material 
produced  on  La  Aurora  experimental  farm,  ramie  sweaters,  ramie 
shawls  woven  by  hand  in  the  industrial  school  at  Momostenango  in 
the  Department  of  Tonicapan,  Guatemalan  hemp,  sacks  woven  of 
banana  fiber,  and  specimens  of  many  other  fibers  such  as  the  sanse- 
vieria,  corn,  broom,  purple  banana  and  henequen.  A  special  feature 
of  the  exposition  was  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  importance  of  native 
fibers,  systems  of  cultivation,  markets  where  there  is  a  considerable 
demand  for  these  fibers,  and  similar  subjects.  {Diario  de  Centro 
America,  Guatemala  City,  November  8,  1930.) 
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Improvement  of  port  works. — On  November  9,  1930,  the  new 
warehouse  constructed  as  an  annex  of  the  customhouse  in  the  port 
of  Champerico  was  formally  opened  and  turned  over  for  immediate 
use  hy  the  service.  The  new  building;,  which  is  of  steel  and  rein¬ 
forced  concrete,  is  on  the  railway  line,  a  fact  which  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading  of  merchandise.  {Diario  de 
Centro  America,  October  6,  1930,  and  November  13,  1930.) 

HAITI 

Standardization  of  cacao. — In  order  to  improve  the  preparation 
of  Haitian  cacao,  thereby  facilitating  its  sale  in  foreign  markets,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  issued  on  October  16,  1930,  an  E.xecutive 
order  establishing  a  standardization  system  similar  to  the  one  which 
dining  the  last  two  years  has  secured  for  Haitian  coffee  an  advantage 
in  price  over  ungraded  coffees.  The  order  provides  that  fermented, 
well-dried,  hand-culled  cacao  containing  no  foreign  substance  and  not 
containing  more  than  5  per  cent  of  defective  beans  in  a  sample  of  oOO 
grams  is  exempt  from  all  export  duties  and  surtaxes.  There  will  he 
a  duty  of  10  centimes  per  kilo  on  fermented  or  unfermented,  well- 
dried,  hand-culled  cacao  containing  no  foreign  substances  and  not 
containing  more  than  8  per  cent  of  defective  beans.  Cacao  contain¬ 
ing  more  than  8  per  cent  of  defective  beans,  whatever  its  preparation, 
will  continue  to  pay  the  export  duties  and  surtaxes  at  present  in 
force.  These  three  grades  of  cacao  will  be  known  as  types  A,  B,  and 
{Monthhj  Bulletin,  Office  of  Financial  Adviser-General  Re¬ 
ceiver,  Port  ail  Prince,  October,  1930.) 

MEXICO 

Completion  of  Tecamachalco  Dam. — On  October  23, 1930,  simple 
ceremonies  were  held  to  mark  the  completion  and  opening  of  the 
Tecamachalco  Dam,  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communications  and  Public  Works  to  prevent  the  Consulado 
River  from  overflowing  and  inundating  parts  of  Me.xico  City.  The 
dam,  which  is  150  meters  wide  (meter  eipials  3.28  feet)  and  24  meters 
high,  has  a  capacity  of  500,000  cubic  meters  (cubic  meter  equals 
33.65  cubic  feet);  it  is  connected  by  a  tunnel  with  the  San  Joaquin 
Dam  and  their  combined  storage  capacity  is  1,300,000  cubic  meters  of 
water.  {Kl  Unirersal,  Me.xico  City,  October  24,  1930.) 

PANAMA 

New  loan  and  bond  issue. — Two  measures  enacted  by  the 
National  Assembly  during  its  last  session  authorize  the  President 
of  the  Republic  to  negotiate  a  $4,000,000  loan  at  an  interest  rate  not 
to  exceed  6  per  cent  annually,  and  to  launch  an  issue  of  7  per  cent 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $500,000  to  meet  outstanding  obligations 
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of  the  national  treasury.  The  proceeds  of  the  loan  are  to  he  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  construction  of  hijjhways  connecting  the  cities  of 
David  and  Bocas  del  Toro,  Las  Tahlas  and  Pedasi,  and  Colon  and 
Portobelo,  as  well  as  the  erection  of  a  bridge  or  the  installation  of  a 
ferry  service  between  Point  Soropa  and  the  town  of  Bocas  del  Drago 
and  the  construction  of  a  pier  in  the  port  of  Bocas  del  Toro.  {Gaceta 
OficUil,  Panama,  September  30  and  November  5,  1930.) 

PARAGUAY 

Funds  for  constructiox  of  highway. — As  a  means  of  securing 
additional  funds  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  highways  and  bridges.  President  Guggiari  issued  a  decree 
on  October  23,  1930,  whieh  provides  for  inereases  of  from  20  to  50 
per  eent  in  the  import  duty  on  gasoline,  oils,  luhricants,  tires,  and 
other  automobile  aeeessories.  The  decree  went  into  etfeet  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1930.  (El  Diana,  Asuncion,  October  9,  1930.) 

PERU 

Foreign  trade  for  six  .months. — The  total  value  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Peru  during  the  first  six  months  of  1930  was  191,229,130 
soles,  its  weight  having  been  1,195,188  metric  tons.  Of  these  sums 
235,981  metrie  tons,  valued  at  72,723,355  soles,  were  imports,  and 
959,207  metric  tons,  valued  at  118,505,775  soles,  exports.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  of  export  were  as  follows: 


Pnxluot  Value  (soles) 

C()j)|H‘r  in  l)ars _  24.  708,  19.5 

Crude  i>etroleuiu _ _ _  19,  308,  043 

Cotton . . . - . . .  13,289,901 

Petroleum  derivatives _ _ _  12,  230,  098 

Sugar _ _ _  10,  962,  408 

I^ead  in  bars _ _ _  6,  758,  834 

Wool . . . .  4,947,155 

Vanadinin  eoneentrates _ _ _  4,  783,  479 

Gold  in  coin. _ _ _  3,  560,  .520 

Ore  eoneentrates _ _ _ _ _  2,  966,  996 

Gold  in  bars _  2,  110,  555 

Hides_ _ _  1,  ;163,  217 

Cotton  derivatives _  1,  161,  341 


(Boltiin  dr  la  Camara  dr  Comrrciodr  Lima,  Lima,  October,  !«;«).) 

VENEZUELA 

Publication  of  weather  reports. — As  a  result  of  a  reeent 
decision  of  the  Ministry'  of  Public  Instruction,  a  detailed  report  of 
weather  conditions  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Republic  is  being 
printed  daily  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial.  This  service,  begun  on  November 
1,  1930,  is  expected  to  prove  especially  helpful  not  only  to  aviation 
but  also  agriculture  and  many  other  industries  in  which  the  weather 
is  an  important  factor.  At  the  present  time  the  ministry’  is  cooper- 
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atin^  with  the  Weather  Bureau  of  Puerto  Rieo  in  its  work  of  charting: 
ineteorolofiieal  eonditions  in  the  Caribbean  by  transmitting:  informa 
tion  to  the  Bureau  rejrardin^  the  state  of  the  weather  alonj;  and  off 
the  Venezuelan  eoast.  {El  Unirerml,  Caracas,  November  6,  1930.) 

New  cable  sekvice. — Cable  service  between  Maracaibo  and  New 
York  was  opened  by  an  American  company  on  October  30,  1930. 
Two  cables  have  been  constructed,  one  by  way  of  Curacao  and  the 
other  through  the  Colombian  port  of  Barrantpiilla.  The  completion 
of  the  cable  to  Barranquilla  marked  the  first  direct  cable  serv'ice 
between  the  Republics  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia ;  it  was  made  the 
occasion  of  an  exchange  of  cordial  greetings  between  Presidents  Perez 
and  Olaya  Herrera.  (El  Vnli'erml,  Caracas,  October  31,  1930.) 


POPULATION,  MIGRATION,  AND  LABOR 

URUGUAY 

PuoFiT-SHARixr.  PLAX. — 111  accordance  with  a  practice  established 
in  1919,  the  Central  Railway  of  I'ruguay  again  last  year  distributed 
among  its  employees  a  portion  of  its  profits  equal  in  amount  to  the 
dividends  paid  its  stockholders.  Even  the  most  humble  worker 
receives  his  portion  of  the  profits  by  this  method.  During  last  year 
a  total  of  256,000  pesos  was  distributed;  this  sum  brought  the  amount 
of  profits  shared  with  the  employees  since  1919  to  practically  2,000,000 
pesos.  The  total  distributed  since  the  plan  was  adopted,  by  years, 
was  as  follows: 


Year 

Amount 

distrib¬ 

uted 

(pesos) 

Percent¬ 
age  o( 
liroflts 

Year 

j 

Amount 

(iistrib- 

ute<l 

(I)esos) 

Percent¬ 
age  ot 
profits 

l'Jl»-20 . . . 

1«4.  .■>(« 

(') 

1  l!t2fi-27 _ 

2f>2.  a57 

IR23-2I . 

l.W.SOtl 

207.ttS| 

5 

1927-2S . . 

2S7, 193 
299,009 

- 

I«21-25 . . 

r> 

I92t(-2M . 

7 

iwavim . . . 

24I..V)0 

fiti 

i92«-nn . 

'  2.V>,  fHM) 

0 

I  Percentage  not  given. 


Due  to  the  failure  of  the  dividends  to  reach  the  amount  required, 
no  distribution  of  profits  was  made  to  the  employees  during  the  years 
1920-21,  1921-22,  and  1922-23.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  the 
amount  of  profits  distributed  among  the  employees  during  the  other 
years  increased  progressively  up  until  1929-30,  when,  confronted  by 
the  uncertainty  of  the  economic  situation  and  the  possibility  of  the 
passage  of  the  proposed  minimum  wage  law,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
company  to  decrease  the  amount  of  profits  shared  with  its  employees, 
as  also  the  dividends  paid  stockholders.  (La  Manana,  Montevideo, 
October  26,  1930.) 


EDUCATION  AND  FINE  ARTS 

BRAZIL 

Ministry  of  Education  and  Public  Health. — Dr.  Getulio  Var¬ 
das,  head  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Repiihlic  of  Brazil, 
issued  a  decree  on  Xoveinber  14,  1930,  creating  a  new  Federal  depart¬ 
ment  to  he  known  as  the  Ministry  of  hMiication  and  Public  Health, 
which  will  have  as  its  function  the  study  and  administration  of  all 
matters  relative  to  education,  public  health,  and  hospitals.  The 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  Justice  and  its  subordinate  bureaus  have 
been  reorganized  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  to  the  new  ministry 
all  the  services  and  establishments  dealing  with  education  and  public 
health  which  formed  a  part  of  the  latter.  The  necessary  regulations 
for  the  e.xecution  of  this  decree  were  issued  by  Decree  No.  19443,  of 
December  1,  1930.  Among  the  institutions  and  Government  depart¬ 
ments  which  have  been  transferred  to  the  new  ministry  in  accordance 
with  this  decree  are  the  following:  Bureau  of  Education,  University 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  National  School  of  Fine  Arts,  National  Institute  of 
Music,  National  Library,  National  Historical  Museum,  Collegio  Pedro 
11  (preparatory),  Astronomical  Observatory,  Escola  de  Aprendizes 
Artifices  (manual  training).  National  Museum,  Directory  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Wenceslau  Braz  Normal  School  of  Manual  Train¬ 
ing,  Bureau  of  Public  Health,  Instituto  Benjamin  Constant  (institute 
for  the  blind),  Instituto  Oswaldo  Cruz  (medical  research  center), 
Instituto  Nacional  de  Sordos  Mudos  (institute  for  the  care  of  deaf 
mutes),  Emergency  Hospital,  and  Casa  Ruy  Barbosa.  The  last- 
mentioned  establishment  is  a  museum  and  library  inaugurated  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  August  13,  1930,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  first  political  address  delivered  by  the  famous 
Brazilian  statesman,  Ruy  Barbosa.  The  Provisional  Government 
has  appointed  Dr.  Francisco  Luiz  da  Silva  Campos  to  head  the 
newly  created  ministry.  {Diario  Officml,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  November 
18,  1930;  Jornal  do  lirasil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  December  3,  1930.) 

HONDURAS 

Adult  education. — The  President  of  the  Republic  has  issued  a 
resolution  approving  the  curriculum  for  adult  education  prepared  by 
the  General  Bureau  of  Primarx’  Education.  Material  for  a  5-year 
course  is  provided,  each  grade  having  12  weekly  classes  of  30  minutes 
each.  The  curriculum  as  approved  is  as  follows: 
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Subjwt 

Lessons 
per  week 

1 

Subject 

j  Lessons 
!  per  week 

First  (irmlc: 

Third  and  fourth  grades: 

4 

3 

Arithmetic . . . 

4 

Arithmetic . . . 

Oeneral  inlormation  - 

2 

Drawing . .  .  .  . 

1  2 

I'enmanship  .  . 

1 

IVn!nanshi|) . . 

1 

1  2 

j  1 

Total. . . .  . 

1  12  1 

1  Tntnl 

12 

.•Second  (trade: 

1  ! 

Mother  tonitiie 

1  3 

Fifth  grade: 

Arithmetic. .  . 

1  3  ‘ 

Mother  tongue . . . 

1  s 

2  1 

3 

Drawinit . 

2 

Drawing. . .  — .  . 

I 

F’enmanship . 

1  ' 

Penmanship . . . . 

2 

i 

1 

Total . 

12 

1 

Total . . .  . 

12 

(/yo  Gacfta,  Ti-picicalim,  November  14,  bl,  IT,  IX,  iy:«).) 


MEXICO 

(jiFT  TO  New  Orleans  library, — A  collection  of  books  reflecting 
the  current  literary  trends,  life,  and  tradition  of  Mexico  was  recently 
presented  the  Public  Library  of  New  Orleans  by  several  Mexican  pub¬ 
lishers,  The  gift  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  A,  C.  Amador,  vice 
consul  of  Mexico  at  New  Orleans,  who  pointed  out  to  his  Government 
the  desirability  of  acquainting  persons  who  have  a  reading  knowledge 
of  Spanish  with  the  outstanding  features  of  contemporary  Mexican 
life.  The  first  shipment  to  be  received  by  the  library  comprised  00 
volumes,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  number  will  be  increased  by  con¬ 
tributions  from  other  publishing  houses.  {Xe^v  York  Herald-Tribune, 
November  28,  1930.) 

NICARAGUA 

New  SCHOOL-TEACHERS. — In  order  to  increase  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  qualified  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  Republic,  President  Mon- 
cada  issued  an  order  during  November  making  a  study  of  pedagogy 
and  methods  of  teaching  obligatorj’^  to  all  third  and  fourth  year  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  studying  in  national  institutions  under  scholarships 
granted  by  the  Government.  Students  fulfilling  these  requirements 
and  having  a  sufficient  amount  of  practice  teaching  will  be  entitled  to 
a  teacher’s  diploma,  but  upon  graduation  they  will  be  obliged  to  teach 
for  four  years  in  Government  schools  at  the  place  and  for  the  salary 
assigned  them.  Failing  to  comply  with  this  stipulation,  they  shall 
reimburse  the  Government  for  the  expense  of  their  education.  Those 
who  wish  to  finish  the  fifth  year  in  the  secondary  school  in  order  to 
obtain  a  bachelor’s  degree  will  be  allowed  to  continue  their  studies  and 
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begin  teaching  after  graduation.  Students  studying  for  a  higher 
degree  in  other  subjects  than  medicine  and  law  will  be  exempt  from 
teaching  when  they  graduate.  Graduate  teachers  will  always  be  given 
preference  by  the  Ministry'  of  Public  Instruction  in  filling  important 
positions  in  the  schools.  (AV  Comercio,  Managua,  November  14,. 
1930.) 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

ARGENTINA 

Milk  pastepuizatiox  plant. — The  importance  of  the  pasteuriza¬ 
tion  of  milk  is  being  increasingly  realized  throughout  America,  and 
public-spirited  citizens  are  eveiy^where  striving  to  have  the  process- 
adopted  in  their  locality.  In  Cordoba,  Argentina,  a  group  of  men 
interested  in  public  welfare  have  sponsored  the  erection  of  a  milk 
pasteurization  plant,  under  the  direction  of  Sr.  Ramon  Meade,  whose 
studies  in  the  United  States  on  all  phases  of  the  daily  industiy’  have 
made  him  a  recognized  expert.  The  new  plant  will  be  three  stories 
high;  the  first  floor  will  contain  offices,  laboratories,  the  bottling: 
department,  and  two  refrigerating  rooms;  the  second  will  be  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  butter,  cheese,  and  ice  cream,  and  contain  the 
refrigerating  machineiy-  for  the  whole  establishment;  the  third  will  be 
entirely  given  over  to  the  pasteurization  of  milk.  Connected  with 
the  building  will  be  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  ice  and  for  cold 
storage.  In  carrvdng  out  this  undertaking,  the  sponsors  of  the  new 
establishment  had  the  full  support  and  cooperation  of  the  municipal 
authorities.  {Cordoba,  Cordoba,  November  29,  1930.) 

BRAZIL 

To  COMBAT  TRACHOMA. — III  Order  to  combat  trachoma  and  other  eye 
diseases  the  Provisional  Government  has  created  by  a  decree  issued 
on  November  25,  1930,  the  office  of  chief  ophthalmologist  in  the 
National  Department  of  Public  Health.  Dr.  Raymundo  Chaves  de 
Freitas  has  been  appointed  to  fill  this  position.  His  duties,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  terms  of  the  decree,  will  be  to  organize  and  direct  in  the 
Federal  District  clinics  where  poor  patients  will  receive  treatment 
free  of  chaise,  draw  up  regulations  for  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Department  of  Public  Health  with  immigration  authorities  in  pre¬ 
venting  immigrants  suffering  from  contagious  eye  diseases  from  landing 
in  Brazil,  and  prepare  plans  for  a  national  campaign  against  trachoma 
{Jornal  do  Commerno,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  November  27,  1930;  Diario 
Official,  December  4,  1930.) 
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CHILE 

Social  Service  Congress. — The  Second  National  Social  Service 
('onference  of  Chile  was  held  in  Santiago  October  28-30,  1930.  The 
conference  was  called  by  the  School  of  Social  Serv'ice  established  by 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  under  the  direction  of  Srta.  Leo  Corde- 
mans,  to  discuss  frankly  whether  social  service  work  as  practiced 
in  Chile  was  fulfilling  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  started,  and  if 
not,  to  study  the  causes  of  any  deficiencies  and  the  possibility  of 
remedying  them.  The  program  for  the  three  days  consisted  in  papers 
and  discussion  on  problems  facing  the  social  worker  as  an  individual, 
different  types  of  social  work  being  carried  on  in  Chile,  and  mental 
hygiene  and  its  place  in  social  work.  The  conclusions  mentioned 
specific  measures  for  improving  the  methods  of  social  work,  especially 
by  cooperation  with  medical,  industrial,  and  educational  authorities. 
(Information  received  by  the  Pan  American  Union  from  Srta.  Corde- 
mans;  El  Mercurio,  October  28,  29,  30;  and  Comuna  y  Iloyar,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1930.) 

Rural  health  center. — With  the  opening  of  the  San  Manuel 
rural  health  center,  the  first  in  the  country,  the  program  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Health  and  Social  Welfare  for  supplying  medical 
services  to  rural  districts  (see  Bulletin  for  January,  1930)  began  to  be 
realized.  The  new  center  is  12  kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62 
mile)  south  of  Melipilla,  and  w'ill  provide  complete  polyclinical, 
maternity,  emergency  hospital,  pharmaceutical,  and  ambulance  serv¬ 
ices  to  that  region.  The  opening  was  attended  by  the  Minister  of 
Social  Welfare  and  other  Federal  and  local  officials.  {El  Mercurio, 
Santiago,  November  16  and  17,  1930.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Report  of  Board  of  Health. — The  National  Board  of  Health 
presented  to  the  Congress  on  September  16  its  report  for  1929.  A 
special  feature  of  that  year  was  a  vigorous  campaign  against  ankylo¬ 
stomiasis:  23,146  persons  were  examined,  14,877  treatments  given, 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  993  houses  inspected,  4,689  lectures  de¬ 
livered  to  audiences  totaling  31,037  persons,  and  3,904  pamphlets 
distributed.  The  report  also  spoke  of  the  particular  attention  given 
to  such  other  contagious  diseases  as  diphtheria,  malaria,  tuberculosis, 
and  leprosy;  of  the  maternity  clinics  and  the  social  service  work  car¬ 
ried  on  in  connection  with  them;  and  of  the  services  established  for 
school  and  preschool  children,  especially  dental  clinics  and  X-ray 
treatments.  The  advisability  of  revising  the  now  somewhat  out¬ 
moded  law  covering  the  appointment  and  duties  of  public  health 
doctors  was  also  stressed.  {La  Gaceta,  San  Jose,  November  11,  1930.) 
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CUBA 

Child  hygiene  clinic. — The  child  hygiene  clinic  of  the  citv  of 
Hahana,  which  maintains  a  consultorium  open  every  morning  and 
afternoon  and  an  establishment  for  the  preparation  of  modified  milk, 
is  rendering  an  increasingly  important  service.  At  the  beginning  of 
December,  19.30,  128  children  were  being  provided  with  milk  regularly, 
with  a  daily  consumption  of  1.50  liters  (liter  equals  0.91  quart).  The 
clinic,  directed  by  Dr.  Fernando  Llano,  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
municipal  Board  of  Health.  Children  from  three  months  to  two 
years  of  age  are  cared  for  by  the  clinic,  and  careful  records  kept  of 
their  health  progress.  The  milk  is  prepared  at  the  clinic  and  given 
to  the  mothers,  who  are  taught  the  proper  way  for  the  children  to 
take  it.  The  clinic  has  proved  so  successful  that  plans  are  being 
made  for  opening  a  branch  in  one  of  the  most  thickly  populated 
quarters  of  the  city.  Children  over  two  years  of  age  may  he  cared  for 
in  one  of  the  municipal  creches.  {Diario  de  la  Aforitia,  Hahana, 
November  30,  1930.) 

Opening  of  maternity  hosptal. — The  “Elvira  Machado” 

Municipal  Maternity  Hospital  of  Hahana  was  opened  on  December 
2.5,  1930,  with  an  absence  of  formal  ceremony,  which  will  take  place 
after  constitutional  guaranties  have  been  restored.  On  the  opening 
day  Mayor  Miguel  M.  Gomez  was  shown  the  building  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  Dr.  Manuel  Mencfa,  and  by  Doctor  Ramirez 
Olivella,  director  of  the  hospital.  On  behalf  of  the  city.  Doctor 
Mencia  turned  the  hospital  over  to  Doctor  Ramirez  Olivella. 

The  patients  in  the  maternity  ward  of  the  “Freyre  de  Andrade” 

Hospital  were  transferred  to  the  new  institution,  together  with  the 
nurses,  doctors,  and  other  membei*s  of  the  staff  attached  to  that 
ward.  This  measure  will  enable  the  emergency  hospital  connected 
with  the  former  institution  to  augment  its  services  to  the  section  of  the 
city  in  which  it  is  located.  (I)lano  de  la  Marina,  Hahana,  December 
25  and  26,  1930.) 

HONDURAS 

Educational  moving  pictures. — The  President  of  the  Republic 
issued  a  resolution  on  September  1,  1930,  approving  a  contract,  signed  < 

by  the  Director  General  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  foreign  concern,  for  taking  several  moving  pictures 
which  will  e.xplain  the  operations  of  the  department.  One  picture 
will  deal  with  milk  distribution  clinics,  demonstrating  the  preparation 
of  the  milk  from  its  arrival  at  the  clinics  until  its  distribution  to 
mothers,  and  the  operation  of  the  children’s  clinics  attached  thereto; 
another  will  show  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Tropical  Diseases, 
stressing  the  preventive  measures  carried  on  by  its  staff;  a  third  will 
portray  State  measures  of  prophylaxis;  a  fourth  will  cover  the  subject 
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of  vaccination;  a  fifth  will  elucidate  the  work  of  the  Bacteriological 
Laboratories,  especially  their  work  against  malaria;  a  sixth  will 
illustrate  the  work  of  sanitary  engineers;  and  a  seventh  will  provide 
material  for  an  antialcoholic  campaign.  {La  Gacetn,  Tegucigalpa, 
November  20,  1930.) 

MEXICO  y 

Establishment  of  home  for  girls. — During  October  arrange¬ 
ments  were  completed  for  the  establishment  of  a  home  for  girls  in  a 
large  house  in  Mexico  City  formerly  occupied  by  the  School  for  Deaf 
Mutes.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  new  institution  will  be  to  provide 
home  surroundings  for  girls  who  have  no  families,  and  particularly 
for  those  who  have  passed  their  hrst  years  in  the  nursery  home. 
H)ach  girl  earning  her  own  living  will  he  expected  to  pay  a  small 
monthly  sum  as  board,  and  to  do  her  share  of  the  household  duties. 
In  its  other  functions,  which  include  the  maintenance  of  an  employ¬ 
ment  agency  and  a  vocational  school,  the  home  expects  to  serve  all 
the  young  men  and  women  receiving  assistance  from  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  agencies  of  the  Govenunent.  The  house  has  been  entirely 
renovated  to  meet  the  many  requirements  of  the  home,  ample  space 
having  been  set  aside  for  the  classes  in  sewing,  dressmaking,  milliner\’, 
laundrying,  dyeing,  shoemaking,  carpentry,  typewriter  and  furniture  ' 
repairing,  weaving,  hair  dressing,  and  other  vocations  taught  there. 
(AY  rnirer.sal,  Mexico  City,  October  22,  1930.) 

PANAMA 

The  protection  of  wo.men  workers  and  laborers. — A  law  en¬ 
acted  during  the  last  session  of  the  National  Assembly,  published  in 
the  Gaceta  Oficml  of  November  5,  1930,  prohibits  the  employment  of 
women  workers  in  commercial  and  industrial  establishments  during 
the  eight  weeks  before  and  after  childbirth,  provides  for  a  vacation  at 
half  pay  during  this  period  upon  presentation  of  the  proper  medical 
certiheate,  and  prohibits  the  discharge  of  any  woman  on  account  of 
pregnancy.  According  to  the  provisions  of  this  law  employers  are  not 
allowed  to  make  any  deduction  from  the  salaries  of  mothers  for  the 
15-minute  period  allowed  them  every  four  hours  by  law,  for  the  nurs¬ 
ing  of  their  children.  The  law  also  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
day  nurseries  in  the  poorer  sections  of  Colon  and  Panama. 

Another  measure  enacted  by  the  National  Assembly  and  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  President,  which  appeared  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  1930,  requests  the  Executive  to  establish  hrst-aid  stations  in 
convenient  and  appropriate  districts,  where  laborers  can  receive  free 
medical  assistance  daily.  The  personnel  of  these  stations  is  to  consist  of 
a  physician,  an  assistant,  and  a  midwife.  The  law  also  provides  for  the 
creation  of  an  industrial  hygiene  section  in  the  Department  of  Health 
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which  will  have  as  its  duties  the  periodical  inspection  of  public  offices 
and  industrial  and  commercial  establishments  to  see  that  the  proper 
sanitary  measures  are  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  workers’ 
health. 

PARAGUAY 

Three  new  dispensaries. — Actinj;  at  the  sufijjestion  of  Doctor  De 
Gasperi,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Director  of  Public  Welfare,  Dr. 
Cayetano  Masi,  has  recently  taken  measures  necessary  for  the  openiiif; 
of  three  new  dispensaries  in  Asuncion.  These  will  be  located  in  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  tbe  city  and  jjreatly  facilitate  the  treatment  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  those  districts  who  would  otherwise  have  to  {ro  to  the  central 
dispensary  or  the  Clinical  Hospital  should  they  be  in  need  of  medical 
care.  Each  disjiensary  will  be  provided  with  the  permanent  services 
of  a  physician  and  pharmacist.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  October  11, 
1930.) 


NECROLOGY 

Eligio  Ayala. — Deep  conceni  and  regret  were  felt,  not  only  in 
Parapuay  but  in  many  other  countries  of  America  as  well,  at  the  un¬ 
timely  death  in  Asuncion  on  October  24,  1930,  of  Dr.  Elipio  Ayala, 
one  of  the  foremost  fipures  of  Parapuayan  contemporaiy  political 
life.  Doctor  Alaya,  former  President  of  the  Republic,  was  born  in 
Mbuyabey  on  December  4,  1879.  Followinp  his  praduation  from 
the  Law  School  in  1903,  he  enpaped  in  private  practice,  but  it  was 
not  lonp  before  he  was  called  to  serve  his  country'  in  the  National 
Lepislature,  where  he  was  President  of  the  House  of  Deputies.  Later, 
while  visitinp  Europe,  he  was  able  to  make  an  intensive  study  of 
economics  and  politics,  and  soon  after  his  return  to  Parapuay  in  1919, 
was  appointed  Minister  of  Finance.  In  1924  he  was  honored  by 
election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  a  post  in  which  he  served 
with  preat  distinction  until  the  end  of  the  term  in  1928.  {El  Diario, 
Asuncion,  October  24,  23,  and  November  13,  1930.) 
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Dee.  4  Do. 
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.Movement  of  receipts  and  e\|ienditures  of  Joinville.  Slate  of  Ilec.  24  .\rthur  (1.  Parsloe,  vice  consul 
Santa  Catharina.  during  fieriod  Nov.  4-30.  1930.  at  .Santos. 

Balance  sheet  of  the  .Santos  Munici|ial  .Administration,  on  Dec.  27  Do. 

Oct.  31.  1930. 

CHILE 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Chile  for  <iuarter  Oct.  22  C.  F.  Deichman.  isinsiil  general 
endetl  .Sept.  itO.  lOJK).  at  Valparai.so. 

Review  of  the  Arica  district,  quarter  ende<l  .Sept.  :«).  19;t0  Oct.  27  Edward  B.  Rand,  vice  consul  at 

Arica. 

Review  for  quarter  ended  Mar.  31.  and  lor  (piarter  ended  Dec-.  «  C.  F.  Deichman. 

June  30.  19.30. 

Boletin  Oflcial  de  la  Bolsa  de  Corredores  de  Valiiaralso.  for  '  Dec.  9  Do. 

Dec.  4.  lOIIO. 

Boletin  Oflcial  de  la  Bol.sa  for  Dec.  20.  IlKtO  .  Dec.  -20  Do. 

CULOMRIA 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Barranciuilla  dis-  Nov.  ‘29  II.  W.  Carlson,  vice  csmsiil  at 
trict.  cpiarter  ended  Sept.  :t0.  1930.  I  Barranquilla. 

Revision  of  telegraph  rates,  etfective  Jan.  I,  1931 . j  Dec.  1  H.  D.  .Myers,  vice  consul  at 

Buenaventura. 

1 

COSTA  RICA  I 

Review  of  csimmerce  and  industries  of  Port  l.imon.  cpiarter  I  Oct.  31  Thomas  J.  .Maleadv.  vice  consul 
ended  Sept.  30.  1930.  I  at  Port  l.imon. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Costa  Rica  during  first  9  months  of  1930  ■  Nov.  20  Do. 

CCRA  I 

I 

A  new  Cuban  C.  O.  1).  ex|iress  service  .  ,  Dec.  9  F.  T.  F.  Dumont,  csmsiil  general 

I  at  llabana. 

.Annual  reimrt  on  commerce  and  industries  for  year  1930. 

csimbined  with  quarter  ended  Dec-.  31.  19;«». 

Reimrt  on  insurance  in  Cuba  ...  . 


llKll 

Jan.  9  Do. 
|...do _  Do. 


Subject 


AKOENTINA 

Road  building  and  repairing  in  .Argentina 
Labor  conditions  in  Buenos  .Aires  during  the  II  months  of 
19:10. 

Review  of  railroad  and  air  transimrtation  in  IWIO  . . 

Income  and  c-cist  of  living  of  Buenos  .Aires  laborers  during  the 
year  19-29. 

RKAZII. 

Review  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Brazil,  <iuarter 
ended  Sept.  30,  19:«). 

BiLsiness  outlook  in  Brazil  ... 

Ec-onomic  and  financial  notes  from  Manaos,  .Amazonas 
Pmimsed  solution  of  the  c-otTee  iiroblem 


DOMINICAN  REPl'RLIC 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  tpiarter  eniled  Seiit. 

:io.  19:10. 

ECI'AIMIR 


i9:io 
Dec.  2:1 


Reed  Paige  Clark,  consul  at 
.Santo  Domingo  City. 


Rc|M)rt  of  the  Director  of  Public  Works  with  reference  to  the 
advisihilily  of  railroad  and  highway  construction, 
l-aw  governing  the  (lolitical  administrative  r^ime  of  the 
Re-public.  "  Registro  Oflcial.”  of  Dec-.  11.  1930.  I 

Foreign  trade  of  Ec-iiador  during  the  first  «  months  of  19.30  . 


Dc‘c. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


-20 

:io 

23 


Legation. 

Do. 

Harold  1).  Clum.  c-onsul  at 
(>uayai|uil. 
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Subject  1 

Date 

.Vuthor 

EL  SALVA[H>K 

19:10 

The  business  situation  in  K1  Salvador . 1 

Nov.  2f. 

.\.  K.  Carleton,  consul  at  San 
Salvador. 

HAITI  1 

Review  o(  eomnieree  and  industries  for  <iuarter  endtMl  Se|>t. 
:«),  im. 

Dot.  l.l 

Donald  II.  Heath,  consul  at 
Port  au  Princi‘. 

HONUl'RAH 

Annual  K.'jiort  of  the  Minister  of  Development,  Public 
Works.  Aicriculture  and  I,ahor.  for  ni28-2H. 

Dec.  4 

^  Robi'rt  K.  Fernel,  consul  at 
Tegucigal|>a. 

Review  of  the  Tela  district,  quarter  ended  June  30,  1930 _ , 

Dih-.  6 

T.  Nfonrot'  Fisher,  vice  consul  at 
Tela. 

Review  for  quarter  ended  Sept.  3,  1930 . 1 

1  Dw.  ;to 

1 

Do. 

P.tR.tOf.tV  ^ 

1 

Review  of  eomnieree  and  industries  of  Paratniay,  ((uarter 
ended  .Sept.  30,  1930. 

■Nov.  a 

V.  llarwMxl  Blocker,  jr.,  yici‘ 
consul  at  .Vsuncion. 

rRlMUAY 

Motor  trip  through  eastern  I'ruguay . j 

Dm-.  24 

Prescott  Childs,  consul  at  Monte¬ 
video. 

VENEZIKLA  ' 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries,  Puerto  Cabello  district, 
quarter  endeil  .Si‘pt.30.  1930. 

'  .\ov.  4 

,  tleorge  R.  Phelan,  vice  consul  at 
Puerto  ('abello. 

